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THE EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


The Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor Surability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though we have lightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a anes of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especially 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A_ cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 

The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, 
very elastic,and# 
with no nut at 
the end. Section of Expert 

bag — Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering- ; 
is of best weld- nite 
less steel 134-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
- for strains, takes less space for 
: the strength between saddle and 
wheel, and appears more graceful. 

The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 














The rake of the #xpert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures strength 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 


Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 

Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 

with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 

freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made * 

with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called 

“ anti-friction ’’? ones without them. : 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Adjustable Clip. 

eneral construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 

t has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 


Wheel Shaft, showing Send Three-Cent Stamp for Illustrated (36-page) Cata- Section of Rear-Wheel Shaft, 
Columbia ye : 7 ‘ : showing 
Ball-Bearings. | logue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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sets on the main shaft, two sets on the crank shaft, 
one set (or rather two) in the front wheel, and in each 
pedal. 

This tricycle is for general use, under all supposable 
circumstances. It will carry its rider wherever a bicycle 
will go, and at very little more labor. For physicians 
the tricycle furnishes a steady, reliable steed for day or 


THE COLUMBIA TRICYCLE. 


BALL BEARINCS ALL ’ROUND. 






Into this machine the 
Con.pany has put all that 
skill and experience can 
produce, making the Col- 
umbia Tricycle a model of 
durability, grace, finish 
and practicability, It is 
a comparatively light ma- 
chine, as light as is possi- 
ble to build a like ma- 
chine, and yet have it a 
practical roadster. It is 
a “double driver,” the 
propulsion operating 
evenly and directly upon 
both driving wheels. By 
a very ingenious compen- 
sating gear the distribu- 
tion of power to the two 
driving wheels is in pro- 
portion to the resistance, 
equal on a smooth, 
straight course, more to 
the outer wheel on a 
curve, and more to the 
trigged wheel where ob- 
struction is unequal. The 
seat is adjustable, fore 
and aft, and vertically, 
and the friction brake, 
an arrangement by which 
almost unlimited pressure 
can be given, will bring 
the machine to a stand- 
still on the steepest in- 
cline. The bearings are 
all ball-bearings — two 








night, enabling 
the rider to start 
immediately up- 
on call, and carry with him all needed medicines and instruments. 
For the old it is particularly adapted, and for the ladies it furnishes 
the acme of healthy out-door exercise. > 











COMPENSATING GEAR. 





SECTION OF MAIN-SHAFT, 


Showing Ball-Bearings. PEDAL, Showing Ball-Bearings. 


Send three-cent stamp for illustrated (36-page) catalogue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and 


Tricycles. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
Branch House, 12 Warren St., New York. 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


———___—<P o@o@m i ~- 


[| FTER long and careful experiments with five different speed and power tricycle 

attachments in different forms, we have completed one which seems to us 

JJ satisfactory, and have it ready in sufficient numbers to supply it on our new 
machine, and to any Columbia Tricycle. 


THE COLUMBIA POWER-GEAR 


Is of simple construction ; is applied to the crank-shaft ; is operated by a handle, easily 
accessible, at the left hand of the rider as he sits on the tricycle; is certain and effective 
in its operation ; reduces the speed, and so increases the power for hill climbing about 
one-third, and is made of the finest material and with the finest workmanship, and so 
as to avoid all unnecessary added friction by its use. 

The advantages of a power-gear are so well understood by tricycle riders that it is 
unnecessary here to explain them. It may not, however, be so obvious to all that a 
power-gear has the advantage of a speed-gear, because by its use the normal or un- 
modified leverage and speed of the machine remains dependent upon the same direct 
action as if the power-gear were not on the machine, and the machine is used so much 
more on levels and down-grades and slight inclines that it is undesirable to make any 
added friction or loss of power through connections for this riding, while the power-gear, 
in use on stiff grades or rough pieces of road, gives an advantage of leverage so much 
that the little unadvoidable loss of power is best placed upon the machine when the gear 
is in use. 

We are also happy to announce that for this second season we are able to produce 
our Columbia Tricycle at sufficiently less cost to us to enable us to keep the price down 
to the same figure, —$180.00,—with the Power-Gear attachment included, and also to sell 


THE COLUMBIA TRICYCLE 


(Without the Power-Gear Attachment) at 


$160.00. 


The Columbia Power-Gear will be applied to any Columbia Tricycle at our factory, 
at Hartford, Conn., for $25.00,—the extra $5.00 being necessary to cover the expenses 
of new parts and extra mechanical work in putting it on, over the expense of putting it 
on at the time of building the machine. 

Our Power-Gear adds but a trifle to the weight of the machine, and makes but a 
slight change in the appearance. 


THE POPE M’F'’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SARATOGA LINE. 





Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


+ ADIRONDACKS, »- 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 
Saratoga, Lake George, 
Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, 


and Cooperstown. 








The SHORTEST ROUTE To MONTREAY ANd THE PROVINCES. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


VIA SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, LAKE OHAMPLAIN AND BURLINGTON. 











No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading 
via the DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted 
on the LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS, and vice versa. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 





Tickets via this Line are on sale in WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, and in 
NEW YORK, at the Principal Ticket Offices and Hotels, at the GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT, and at the Company’s Office, 419 BROADWAY, 

Corner CANAL STREET. 





C. F. YOUNG, D. M. KENDRICK, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. ALBANY, N. Y. 












HOTEL OF THE CATSKILLS. 






















EXOTELT BAATERSEILX.. 


Direct access by Railroad to Hotel now completed. Largest Mountain Hotel in the: World.“ Complete in every respect. 


W. F. PAIGE, Manager, KAATERSKILL P. O., N. Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PASTIME. 

















The articles which have been written commending this fascinating Art Science 
in its present stage of perfection and simplicity, as a means of recreation and education, 
are innumerable, and are familiar to all readers. 

The superiority of the Blair Cameras for the professional or unprofessional is 
now freely acknowledged, and the manufacturers feel proud to count amongst their 
patrons many of the most competent judges in the country. A 3-cent stamp will 
secure their explanatory catalogue (illustrated) ; 20 cents additional will procure for 
the sender a copy of the ‘‘ Amateur Guide in Photography.’’ ‘‘The most practical 
work of the kind published.’’ 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATE 60, 


471 and 475 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Their Goods are for sale by all leading Merchants in Photographic Supplies. 
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THE BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 


CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. | 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
_ PRICE, $10.00. 


Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO., 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 




















Ample experience in England and one season in ais country have proved j 

& that the FACILE is more than a Safety bicycl. While perfectly safe 

& (as safe as any tricycle), it is Swift; Easy to mov at and dismount; Easy 

® to drive; Singularly easy to learn and handle; S:nooth in running; the 

= prince of hill-climbers; ahead of all others on poor roads; and combines 

x. all practical advantages in use without practical defects. 

The demand in 1884 is certain to be large. Every effort will be made 

i & to prepare for and meet it, but those who order first will have the surest 

® place. Advance orders for spring delivery are now being received, and 

* are solicited. Send for 1884 list, now ready. 


E JULIUS WILCOX, Att’y and Agt., 
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be 3 a = 19 Park Place, - - - NEW YORK. 
THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, Easy Running, 
Simple, Nickel- Plated, 
Durable, Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, Pearl-Stitch. 











The most complete machines in all = 9 RA 
respects ever offered to the Public. Sap er’ 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 


For full particulars apply to 








Send for full terms and particulars to 


I. P. LORD & CoO., 
48 UNION STREET, - - BOSTON. 
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THE M DONNELL CYCLOMETER is the only instrument of its 

f kind which is Warranted 
to record with correctness. § 

It is the smallest, lightest, cheapest, and most easily attached of 
any Cyclometer. Can be used on any make of machine without .nter- 
fering with the Lamp or any other attachments. Price, Nickeled, $4.00, 
Gold Plated, for prizes, $10.00. 


so A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Agents, 


108 Madison 8t., 
CHICAGO. 





*THE PERFECT STYLOGRAP 





a C= 








Price, |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. | 


$1.00: Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail. | C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 


G. R. BIDWELL, 
4 East 60th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


Columbia. Bicycles, Tnieycles. and Parts 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SUNDRIES. 


Bicycles and Tricycles rented for road use. 





Repairing, Nickel Plating and Painting. 
STORAGE, WITH LOCKER IF DESIRED. 


RIDING TAUGHT FREE TO PURCHASERS. 


THE PERFECTION ALARM 


BICY CLES a TRICY CLES, 


Automatic and Instantaneous. 


Does not rattle, and unaffected by Headers. 








For Sale by all leading dealers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SERRELL ALARM (C., 


4 E. 60th Street, New York. 








vs PEN. | Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 








T. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. WriGuHrtT. 


Importer and Dealer in 






ZL 
<< .TRADE-MARY 


BICYCLES. 


~~ N 
4 Bast 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 


Sold on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-Hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Repairing Done in all its Branches. 


Bicycles 





Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 


WM. C. SCRIBNER, 


Dealer in ENGLIsH and AMERICAN 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W.., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED, VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


E. 1, HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vicinity. 


AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, 


Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 


+OTTO+ 


Special Horan 
Bicyoles, 


Victor Tricycles, 


Always in stock. 








. ee 






SY a—— 


Headquarters for 
Sundries. Send for 
Catalogue. 
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Outfitter to the Bicycle & Lawn Tennis Clubs of America. 


SALESROOMS : 128 & 130 FULTON ST., & 87 NASSAU ST., N, Y. 
An Imported «6 BICYCLE HELMETS.” 
Bicycle Suit, said 
VENTILATED DUCK. 


FIRST QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 
$1.50 each. 
$15.00 per doz. 


by experienced 
wheelmen to be 
better adapted to 


ordinary road- 





riding than any 


suit hitherto of- Ventilated Corduroy. 


fered. 





$1.50 each. 
“THE CYCLE,” PRICE, $12.00. 





$15.00 per doz. 


No. 3 


VENTILATED DUCK. 


SECOND QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 
$1.25 each. 

No. 10. $12.00 per doz. 
HATS OR OAPS BY MAIL, 10c. EXTRA. 


ENGLISH BICYCLE HOSE. 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
BICYCLE AND TENNIS JERSEYS. Navy Biue, 
Seal Brown, 
Bottle Green, 
Gray and Black. 


TENNIS HATS, 


DUCK. White or Drab. 
40 cents each. 
$4.50 per doz. 


It consists of a very 
pretty jacket and pants, 


woven in worsted (fit- 





ting close to the form), 
in three colors — seal 


brown, navy blue, and 






gray. 





Plain Colors 


AND 





Fancy Stripes. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


White Flannels. 
$1.25 each. 
$12.00 per doz. 





A large assortment of Tennis, Bicycle and Cricket Belts, from 50 cts. to $2.00 each. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. Liberal discount made to clubs. Goods 
shipped C. O. D. to any part of the United States. 
Send 2 cent Stamp for 32 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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SUMMER DAYS IN THE CATSKILLS. 
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AST summer as 
an artist and a 
young —art-stu- 
: dent sat sketch- 
ing together in one of the cool valleys 
that adorn the blue hills we see looking 
westward from the Hudson, the busy 
silence was suddenly broken by the 
younger man :— 

**Mr. Vandyke, what do you think of 
the Catskills as a sketching-ground? ” 

‘** Think!” said he of the brush. ‘* Why 
look here, and here, and here,” and he 
signalled with his pipe — ‘a perfect picture 
on every side.” 

** Yes, but,” a little doubtfully, ‘+ before 
I left New York I asked Mr. Umber” 
(and here he named a well-known painter) 
‘the same question, and he said, ‘ Oh, 








don’t go to the Catskills !.they are so con- 
ventional, — quite in the style of the early 
American painters.’ ” 

Thenceforward the friends had much mer- 
riment over the phrase ; and, when the sun- 
light danced on the lucid shallows of some 
wild brook, or touched with good-night 
caress the curved summits, they shouted, 
‘** Conventional !” till the phrase was called 
into universal service for morning mists 
and evening shadows, and all the beautiful 
and picturesque possibilities of summer 
time in the hills. Perhaps a train of 
thought scarcely less absurd has infected 
the general public. 

‘*Oh, we can’t go to the Catskills, you 
know, any more!” people say; ‘‘ they are 
too crowded.”’ 

Seventy thousand guests, say the news- 
papers; and one feels afraid to venture 
thither lest peace and seclusion should 
























SLIDE MOUNTAIN, 


have vanished utterly. Yet still they rise, 
green and gracious, with cool glens and 
mighty forests and far heights, not yet 
exhausted for artist or mountain lover. 
Neither railroad whistle nor electric light 
can wholly spoil the sense of stillness and 
rest in the deep valleys, or the distant 
splendors of the outward views; and for 
those who are pained by these innovations 
there remain quiet regions where they can- 
not come. 

The approach by rail from Catskill is not 
a loss to the traveller. The drive across 
the plain was, on the whole, a tedious one. 
In the freshness of a dewy morning, or the 
strong lights of a late afternoon, there are 
many pleasant stretches and lovely glimpses 
of the blue hills drawing nearer ; but under 
the heat of a burning sun, and over sandy 
grades, each mile seemed an enemy to be 
conquered. For the first few miles the 
pictures from the car-windows are charm- 
ing. The creek has some fine ledges, and 
the track follows its shores so closely that 
you can enjoy them and the sparkling 
water and the graceful foliage upon its 
rocky borders. The later miles lose this 
brook comrade ; but the hills are rising be- 
fore you, and you do not miss it. At the 
little stations you may choose between the 
drives up to the mountain houses, or ap- 
proach their level through the Clove. Here 
the railway cannot enter, and here, let us 
hope, it will never intrude. For in these 
winding, shaded roads, bordered with 
arching trees, or following the mountain 
watercourses, giving here and there, as 


they rise, brief glimpses of the sea-blue 
plain, dwells one great charm of the 
mountains. 


If you choose the Clove road, as you 
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leave the last house in Palenville behind 
you, the spell begins. Suddenly you are 
in the deep heart “of the hills; soon your 
carriage-way, in its gradual ascent, has left 
the bed of the Kaaterskill far below ; ; but 
you hear its laughing welcome, and can 
see it springing and dancing through the 
narrow glen. Many hundred feet above 
you the green woods rise before they 
reach the level which you are seeking. 

But, without delay, the peaceful hush of 
the scene takes possession of you. If you 
are returning, you note the old landmarks, 
the beautiful rock forms of Church’s Ledge, 
the cool, shelving seats at the head of the 
Fawn’s Leap, the mossy birch that plays 
it is a beech-tree, the nook where you read 
a poem years ago to the wild music of the 
rushing stream. 

If it is your first visit you will try in vain 
to take it all in, —the fresh sweet smell of 
the forest earth and leafage, the green, rest- 
ful tints of fern and moss and mountain- 
side, and the glimpses of the far hill-tops. 
Half way up the valley widens a little; 
there are bits of fields and traces of ruined 
houses where the old tannery made a little 
settlement. 

Here, fronting the wooded _ slope 
through whose deep verdure the Butter- 
milk and the Westbrook come leaping and 
singing from the great shoulder-like level 
far above, is a little plateau, raised just 
above the roadside dust, and bright with a 
scattered growth of hemlock and maple 
and ferns and vines, where the ideal hos- 
telry of this region will yet be built, — not, 
we will hope, a great, bare, white barn, 
obtruding its glaring front and harsh angles 
upon the eye, but a rambling structure, 
with outlines quaint and graceful, with soft 
and sombre tints, with rustic porches over- 
run with vines, and home-like little cot- 
tages here and there through the grounds, 
for families or groups who choose to carry 
with them an atmosphere of seclusion. 

Here is the home of the pedestrian and 
the wheelman, amongst these cool, un- 
named glens, the sequestered walks, the 
deep forest. But we must go onward. Half 
a mile more of this peaceful valley, with 
the wider curves of circling hills about it. 
and we cross the stream that comes down 
the Kaaterskill ravine with song and shout 
and many a merry leap. The little path 
that turns here to follow up its banks af- 
fords a delightful ramble, with a bit of 
climbing on “the way, but the carriage-road 
climbs slow ly and steadily up to the west- 
ward. At our left a deep and_heavily- 

















wooded ravine slopes down from our side, 
and in its deepest recesses sometimes a 
silver presence shines and sings, and far 
up, over its topmost cliff, slides the upper 
cascade of Haines’s Falls, too plainly evi- 
dent to us who used to delight in its deep, 
arching bowers, sacrificed now for this 
effect. As we near the top of the long 
pull we turn for the beautiful view down 
the Clove. Most lovely is the outline of the 
curving hills that encircle it on the south. 
Here the steam-whistle greets us again ; 
we have come out of the sylvan depths into 
a land of stations and boarding-houses, and 
sights to be seen for a quarter. Here, 
about Tannersville, extending on to Hun- 
ter, the large boarding-houses and smaller 





EAGLE CLIFF, 


hotels most do congregate. The elevation 
of the plateau gives the bracing air and 
the cool nights so much desired and needed 
by city people, and the comfortable quar- 
ters reconcile them to the ugly exteriors. 
Here, too, these new railroads furnish that 
direct access from the city so desirable 
for families temporarily separated, and for 
those with brief vacations. 

These odd little trains approach almost 
to the Kaaterskill Falls and the two large 
mountain houses, to which we can drive 
by turning to our right. The view straight 
before us is farm-like in its general effect, 
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save for the unusual preponderance of big 
white houses, differing but little in its 
general surface from any rolling country ; 
but peaks and ridges rise about it, the fine 
terraced slope of Hunter Mountain illumin- 
ates it on the west, and a serrated chain 
stretches from the Stony Clove to High 
Peak. From these hills fine views are 
gained in all directions. The drives and 
excursions are charming everywhere, but 
the pedestrian must usually plod for a mile 
or two along dusty roads before he can 
lose himself in the forest paths and feel 
himself fairly upon his ‘* native heath.” 
Hunter is a pretty little village at the 
foot of its namesake mountain, with some 
life of its own apart from the summer 





AUSTIN GLEN. 


boarder. Its people rejoice in the little 
thread of railway, that, slipping through 
the wild and narrow defile of the Stony 
Clove, links it to the great world beyond. 
It is from this level that the Plaaterkill 
ravine, and the road from its head to the 
Overlook Mountain House, are reached. 
Now let us imagine ourselves at Palen- 
ville again, ex route for the Hotel Kaater- 
skill. Before we reach the entrance of the 
Clove our driver turns to the right, and we 
begin a steady ascent. Soon the Clove 
road lies far below us. Wecurve and wind, 
always steadily, but always easily, upward, 
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along great ledges, over parapets of logs 
and stone-work; and, as we _ rise, the 
opposite mountain seems to rise also 
with its exquisite curves, one sweep of 
living verdure to the Balsam crown of 
High Peak. 

This wonderful 
road is a perpetual 
surprise to the 
old mountaineer. 
The cliffs and 
gorges it traverses 
were the least ac- 
cessible to the 
wanderer on foot, 
and the _ pictu- 
resque view is a 
revelation of de- 
light. But the 
summit comes at 
last, and you 
sweep up to the entrance of the great hotel 
there —a little world in itself, with its 
electric lights and bells, and its crowds of 
gay people. 

The whole seems like a piece of society 
life with its flower-beds and _ croquet 


and tennis grounds, set down here, island- 
like, amid the wild growth wisely left to 
surge up to the smooth lawn and tell how 


it overran all this level four years ago, 
while its neigh- 
bor, High Peak, 
looks down 
grandly on all 
this petty pomp. 

Nearthis hotel 
is the Sunset 
Rock, and the 
charming path 
along the moun- 
tain’s brow, 
where the view 
of the Clove, and 
the plateau west- 
ward towards 
Hunter is un- 
equalled. From 
the Sunset Rock 
especially, on a 
warm August 
afternoon, you 
may gain those 
delicious, hazy tints that make Gifford’s 
pictures truest truth. They are exceptional, 
those quivering opaline mists, but they do 
come, and the poet-painters love to inter- 
pret them. 

The beauty and delight of any clear 
summer afternoon spent on Sunset Rock are 
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not exceptional, but permanent. As the sun 
sinks, the great valley of the Clove overbrims 
with rich and tremulous shadow, to which 
the brilliant light over the western distance 
offers a radiant contrast. In the bower- 
like recesses of 
Haines’ ravine the 
falls used to glim- 
mer and shine like 
jewels. The de- 
nuding — process 
which has opened 
those sylvan glens 
too broadly to the 
open daylight has 
lessened the pecu- 
liar charm of this 
effect, but the hills 
still hold the 
shadows, the sun 
still shines down 
on the broad slope of Hunter Mountain till 
it glows with light and color. As of old, too, 
when all this beauty was framed by young 
trees (which were swept away by fire a 
few years ago, leaving the ledges open), 
the leafy shadows trembled above us as 
we watched and read, and waited for the 
end of the daily pageant. Oh, if life were 
only long enough for a summer of such 
sunsets ! 

Therearetwo 
or three, per- 
haps more, 
drives and paths 
from the Hotel 
Kaaterskill to 
the Laurel 
House, which 
was opened 
many years ago, 
but is greatly 
enlarged now. 
Its owner is also 
the proprietor 
of the Kaater- 
skill Falls, and 
has earned 
much money 
and much exe- 
cration by mak- 
ing a show of 
them, being the 
first to ‘* let on” the water and charge ad- 
mittance. The first feeling about such a 
tax is certainly an injured and unpleasant 
one, but the dry summers have so pinched 
the springs everywhere in our land, shorn 
of its water guarding forests, that the chance 
comer would never know the beauty of 
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this wonderful fall but for Mr. Schutt’s 
thrift. The charge is trifling, made but 
once in a season, and giving the use of the 
steps and walks, without which few would 
gain the depths of the cool glen below, 
whence the finest views are obtained. 
One warm summer day it was my good 


ories!— the fatigue, the tight shoe, the 
briers that scratched, the ill-chosen com- 
panion that fretted us, and seemed to spoil 
our day, these are evanescent, soon we 
forget them, but the pictures of such a 
ramble, — the young moon curving above 
a purple hill-crest against a golden sky, 





CHURCH’S LEDGE. 


fortune, after paying our little toll, and 
descending to the foot of the falls, to spend 


with a friend some hours there.  Ex- 
quisite mists rose and played lovingly about 
the great amphitheatre, softening its bar- 
ren walls with a rainbow-garlanded veil. 
The waters plunged and roared about us 
in gladness and delight. I must forgive 
the toll-gatherers when I recall that 
day. Ah, these glorious mountain mem- 


the shadowy vista, the radiant transition 
from forest gloom to sunlit splendor, the 
perfect sunrise — these are forevermore our 
own. 

The Catskill Mountain House, poised 
upon its vast outreaching ledges, is, as of 
old, a dignified hotel, with an impression 
of peace and repose. The sudden descent 
from this ledge gives a certain individuality 
to its view of the plain. 
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This spot was formerly the tourist’s 
Catskills and his road to ‘The Falls.” 
Perhaps, coming or going, he took the 
Clove road; a little strolling on the north 
and south mountain, and the hours on the 
piazzas, completed his visit. If he were 
a writer, he told the outer world his 
impressions from this stand-point. So 
Bryant, Cooper, Miss Sedgwick, and most 
charmingly, in later days, Curtis, wrote. 
Twenty-five years ago these two last-named 
hotels afforded the chief, almost the only, 
accommodation to the public. At that time 
our artists sought quieter and less expen- 
sive homes. They found, for instance, a 
tiny farm-house in the Clove, where they ob- 
tained quarters, and taught the goodwife to 
‘*¢ broil a steak, and make a cup of coffee,” 
as I once heard Mr. M’Entee say, adding, 
somewhat ruefully, that it was the artist’s 
lot to find charming nooks, and then to be 
elbowed out of them. 

To Brockett’s, then, came in those early 
war times many of our well-known paint- 
ers. Some brought their wives or sisters ; 
a few people who longed for the hill, but 
did not like hotel life, followed them, and 
kindred spirits gathered in the little cot- 
tage, whose walls seemed elastic, so were 
their limits taxed. 

Blithe days were those, and comical are 
the legends of the little house. How good- 
humoredly were its deficiencies endured on 
the part of the guests! How cheerfully, on 
the other hand, were meals served by the 
hosts at all sorts of impossible hours that 
the vagaries of pedestrians made necessary ! 
Scarce a trace of Brockett’s remains. The 
pioneer hostelry of the summer boarder 
has vanished utterly ; the too odorous hen- 
feather pillow, which migrated from one 
complaining guest to another, till the mer- 
riment it caused half atoned for the discom- 
fort, is a thing of the past, but many glad 
memories linger around the little glade 
whose grassy sods cover its ashes. I am 
sure that its life of simple excursions and 
quiet enjoyment was an ideal one for those 
who truly loved the hills. Soon a few 
houses in the little hamlet of Palenville 
opened their doors, where so many find 
pleasant homes now. Various families of 
Haineses, on the plateau, caught the infec- 
tion. Gray’s, now Roggins’, was already 
established. These were the preluding 
chords to the great orchestra of welcome 
to the Catskills. Now seventy thousand 
people are said to enter this enchanted 
region in a season. The Plaaterkill was 
a favorite all-day pilgrimage from Brock- 
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ett’s. Sometimes more than a wagon-load 
would start off together, the pedestrians 
exchanging places from time to time with 
those who were driving; but it was not 
unusual for two or three of the best walkers 
to make the whole distance of twenty-two 
or three miles on foot. The climb up the 
stream, which all took together, counted 
for more than double its distance. It was 
a delightful exertion. A certain quality of 
peculiar clearness in the water in this land 
of crystal streams made its pools and rip- 
pling stretches unequalled, and the upper 
cascades were exquisite. The harebells 
were very abundant there, nodding on the 
spray-washed crests of the great ledges in 
delightful inaccessibility, tempting rash 
girls to covet, and rash youths to gather 
them. Now the quarrying has greatly 
injured the lower part of this ravine, and 
at times it is unsafe to attempt the ascent. 

But it is not difficult to go down from 
above to the glen at the head of the fourth 
fall, which is one of the most beautiful | 
know. The rocky floor near the brow of the 
fall is almost level ; the stream has hollowed 
for itself a little channel, over which you can 
spring lightly. Here and there upon this 
surface lie flat stones, with a marvellous 
upholstery of ferny mosses ; on either hand 
the forest rises far above, upborne on giant 
ledges; the eastern outlook gives you the 
plain and river, or so much of them as the 
hills at the lower entrance of the ravine 
will let you see between their graceful 
curves and crested summits, in a glimmer- 
ing azure vista. 

These enfolding hills have just enough dis- 
tance from you to wear a soft, purplish tint 
against which the trees that spring from 
the varying depths below are clearly out- 
lined, while the great birches and maples 
that rise from our own level over-arch and 
frame the whole outlook. But no picture 
can give you all the charm, the exhil- 
arating rush of cool air that follows 
such a stream in its flight, the forest 
sounds and odors. 

At your foot the stream leaps out for its 
plunge of eighty feet into one of those deep, 
mysterious, fathomless, emerald pools, 
then races along another brief level, and 
then again falls out of sight in a glen that 
seems from this height all soft, waving 
verdure. 

You turn and walk a few paces up the 
stream. The great cliffs confront you, the 
falling water widens into a silver cascade, 
the wild fissures of the Cross Clove on 
your right hold their own tiny streamlet, 
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LAUREL HOUSE AND KAATERSKILL FALLS, 


and, amid the distant foliage that trembles 
far against the upper heaven, shines another 
silver presence of living light and water, 


“ Like a white soul flung out to Eternity.” 


Again the plateau, with open fields and 
bright sunlight! We pause for the view 
through the ravine to the plain, — a wider 
vision, but very beautiful. We cross the 
little brook that sings along its way to turn 
the mill, with no thought of the wild 
splendors that await it, and find ourselves 
on the new road to the Overlook House. 
It gives us a delightful drive of five miles 
through the dense woods, stretching east- 
ward and outward at first, and 
giving frequent glimpses of the 
plain or the hills across the 
Plaaterkill. This road links the 
old region on which I have dwelt 
so long, with the less known. 

Twenty years ago the Wood- 
stock Overlook was a far-off 
realm whose charms were seen 
only by more adventurous pedes- 
trians: and the record of their 
delight had a rather tantalizing 
quality. When the Overlook 
Mountain House, and the Ulster 
and Delaware Railroad were 
built, this noble view became 
more accessible to the outer 
world. To reach it from the 
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upper Catskills was no easy matter. Now, 
however, it is a charming drive. 

The great river plain, as seen from the 
Overlook, sweeps away in long stretches 
to the extreme southern limit of vision. 
The northern view across the shoulders of 
the Plaaterkill, from the hill above the 
house, is very fine, but it is the westward 
view which gives the new-comer his great 
surprise. From the river he hasthoughtthis 
point the limit of the Catskills ; and lo! be- 
yond him, reaching away into the sunset, 
rise range after range, peak upon peak, 
higher, he is told, than any he has known. 
As the day wanes and the exquisite grada- 
tions of theafternoon light shimmer through 
a gentle haze upon the beautiful moun- 
tain forms, he looks, and lingers, and 
praises, and longs to explore that fairy land. 
And he will not cavil when he hears this 
enchanting vision called the most perfect 
extended view in the whole range. 

The mountain rising to the north of the 
house is full of fine rock forms and delight- 
ful surprises, where graceful trees and 
magnificent ledges frame in or accent the 
glimpses which its narrow crest makes 
possible, now to the east, now to the west, 
as the paths wind. The Iron Duke one 
of these profile-like ledges is named, and 
how superbly its dark masses outline the 
soft tints of the distance, our artist tells 
you. [See frontispiece.] There is one 
westward picture from this point that I 
enjoy almost as much as the wider 
vistas. 

Far below, behind this summit, is a deep 
valley, in which nestles a little lake, — a bit 
of sapphire, — and from its farther shore 
rises a most magnificent wall of forest, so 
directly facing the outlook as to give an 
unequalled display of foliage. I have 
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always seen itin June ; but in October how 
glorious it must be! 

We can drive from the Overlook to West 
Hurley, and take the train there for the 
Shandakin Range, but perhaps it tvould be 
as well to imagine ourselves once more in 
the outer world, away from the breath of 
the hills. —The new West Shore Road, with 
its fresh and comfortable appointments, 
seems, by its close connections with the 
Ulster and the Delaware, the fitting path- 
way to these newer resorts. To my mind 
the view, all the way from Rondout to 
Catskill, of the face of the upper range, is 
one of its claims to patronage. 

But we leave it now at Kingston, and 
take the train into the hills. What an 
approach it is! —the gradual ascent among 
the foot-hills, the mountain wall that rises 
before you as if to bar your entrance, the 
narrow gorges that open suddenly, through 
which you glide beside a sparkling stream 
that has taken the same way outward. At 
Phoenicia the connection is made for the 
Tannersville Plateau, the narrow-gauge 


road from this point to Hunter connecting 
at Tannersville Junction with the Kaaters- 
kill Railway, which turns to the eastward 
and reaches very near the old Mountain 
House, as I have already mentioned, — thus 
affording, by the West Shore and its con- 


nections, a direct railroad route to all the 
places I have described. The passage 
through the Stony Clove is very wild, and 
the passengers enjoy it exceedingly ; but to 
one who has taken it on foot or in lei- 
surely drives it is an unsatisfactory pleas- 
ure. The ledges and the steep opposing 
cliffs here are grand in their abrupt eleva- 
tion, and no amount of personal conven- 
ience can quite console us for the havoc 
the railway has made in its intrusion. 
From Pheenicia our Ulster and Delaware 
train rushes onward and upward, among 
valleys themselves so far above sea level 
that the heights seem low, and suggested 
to me the lesser slopes of the Berkshires, 
the more so that the same cruel process of 
charcoaling has destroyed the older forest, 
and the same young growth of birch and 
soft maple is trying hard to repair man’s 
ravages. 
Beyond Shandakin the ascending grade 
is very evident, and the downward view 
along the line beautiful. The country 
beyond the summit, when the road begins 
to descend again, is more open, the Hal- 
cott valley widens to the right, —a peaceful, 
pastoral scene, — and the Drybrook valley 
has a unique charm. The Grand Gorge 


rises in strong lines, seeming a gate- 
way into the hills from the west. But 
the chief interest of the summer tourist in 
these Shandakin Catskills centres in the 
region about Summit. Pine Hill lies just 
below in a little valley circled about with 
hill-tops, a little street of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, gay and bright in the season, 
with young faces and pretty costumes, glad 
with blithe social life. 

Pine Hill and Hunter, in the Green 
County range, have each the same level, 
sixteen hundred feet above the sea, and 
seem to have many points in common. 
Above Pine Hill, on the Birch Creek 
Road, two or three city folks have made 
summer homes,— an enviable and delightful 
custom. It isa pleasant walk from Pine 
Hill to the Grand Hotel at Summit Station, 
a most unhappy name, to my fancy, for a 
summer home in the hills. Why could 
not its sponsors have recognized the native 
resonance of Shokan and Shandakin, or 
the musical cadence of Ontiora? But we 
half forgive them as we gaze on the superb 
picture framed in the slender pillars and 
arches as we look outward. 

There are no new phrases to use; even 
the artist’s pencil, in the limits of illustra- 
tion, is scarcely adequate to present the 
charm of these far-reaching views, so much 
does this depend upon the atmospheric 
color. Shall we ever forget an October 
morning spent on this piazza, when the 
house was all silent, the last summer guest 
flown, and the glow of the autumnal foli- 
age and perfect sunshine suffused through 
all the hill country? The lines of the 
Slide, the Balsam, and the Panther moun- 
tains form, as seen from this point, a fault- 
less mountain landscape. The view from 
the hill above the house is rather more ex- 
tended, but not so picturesque. The walk 
from Grand Hotel to Monkey Hill—as this 
elevation above it is called — gives you an 
agreeable sense of climbing, with very little 
fatigue, and from the fine ledges, the Hal- 
cott valley smiles up at you, —a visible 
poem of peaceful fields and farms. 

Coming out of the woods on this October 
day, as we came down from the hill to the 
hotel grounds we found, on a sunny knoll, 
built against a great rock, a child’s play- 
house, — an old-fashioned playhouse, made 
of bits of board, and gay with broken 
dishes, its roof adorned with that ambition 
of a child’s heart in the olden time, a real 
stove-pipe. It was refreshing, in these 
days of elaborate toys, to think of children 
having such a good time amid the gayety 
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VIEW FROM SUMMIT HILL, NEAR 
GRAND HOTEL. 


of this great hotel. One has pitied the 
little, over-dressed creatures so often in 
summer resorts. : 

Leaving the last train one Saturday 
night at Pine Hill, we inquired at the sta- 
tion about quarters. We knew the larger 
houses would be closed, but had not sup- 
posed there would be any difficulty in find- 
ing room for two in one of the smaller 
ones. But the agent answered rather 
gloomily, ‘‘ They are cleaning house. 
The boarders are all goneand everybody is 


cleaning house,” as if there were something 
pestilential about the summer boarder 
which made instant purification necessary. 

In this emergency we ventured to apply 
at a little farm-house that looked as if people 
went on living when summer boarders 


were no more. Fortunately for us it was 
the ideal farm-house of the seeker for 
country fare. We were served with genu- 
ine kindness, and found here the abundant 
milk and cream, the dainty breakfast cakes, 
the white clover honey, that one dreams of 
in farm life, but does not always find. 
Everywhere were pleasant drives, and we 
longed to linger here through the golden 
October weather. 

But we had promised ourselves to climb 
Slide Mountain ere our return, and so one 
bright afternoon we drove through the 
Shandakin Valley, rich in fine mountain 
forms, blithe streams, and_ tree-bordered 
roads, to the unexplored haunt of the Big 
Indian. We had enjoyed Pine Hill and 
our pleasant home there, and the quiet 
walks and drives, and the grand prospect 
from Summit, but had been just a little 
homesick, after all, for the real mountains, 
—the deep, shadowy forests climbing to far 
heights, holding mysterious, gloomy vistas, 
and deep glens, and mighty ledges. Here 





we came suddenly upon them all. This 
narrow valley of the Big Indian is closed 
at one end by the sombre dome of the Bal- 
sam Mountain. Through its depths brawls 
the Esopus; there is room beside it for a 
few fields of varying size, and the road, a 
farm-house here and there, or a saw-mill; 
but these are scattered, and seem but to em- 
phasize its expression of lonely and un- 
subued wildness. 

Far, far above rise the crests of Big In- 
dian and the Hemlock Mountain, clothed 
al] the way with stately forests. Great 
curving basins, where the springs meet to 
leap outward and downward in silver cas- 
cades, hold the afternoon shadows ; around 
these the higher ranks of foliage catch the 
golden lights, wood roads start upward 
with a vista, tempting to the pedestrian, of 
overarching boughs and a carpet of moss 
and pine needles, and the elastic odorous 
forest earth. 

Panther Mountain stretches its giant 
length along the opposite side of the valley, 
less richly wooded and watered than its 
neighbor, comparing in this with the 
northern and southern walls of the Kaaters- 
kill Clove, of which we find a reminder 
here, and we must own also something of 
unsubdued wildness and solitude not to be 
found there. The accommodations in the 
Big Indian are limited, and Pine Hill and 
many other points do certainly offer more 
comfort for families or invalids; but he 
who loves the veritable breath of the hills, 
the feeling of exploration, the wild ramble, 
the sombre magnificence of the unbroken 
forest, will cheerfully accept some denials 
in exchange for these. 

Over all these mighty slopes dominates 
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Slide Mountain, which we were to climb on 
the morrow. The radiant sunset and clear 
starlight promised us a perfect morning. 
But, as we peered from the little win- 
dows in the early dawn, a mist we knew 
too well had settled over all, the heights 
had vanished, the nearer terraces glim- 
mered dimly through at first, but soon the 
rain, solid and gray, closed down about us, 
cold and dispiriting. How helpless we 
felt! We tried to console ourselves as best 
we might with Black’s Sunrise and the 
renewed fascinations of Charles Auchester. 
It was a long, dull day ; but at last, in very 
despair, we sallied forth into the rain, 
which, apparently daunted by our audac- 
ity, paused. hesitated, and finally ceased. 
Before our walk was done the last gleam 
flung a rich color upon the heights, and 
we sighed softly ‘* At eventide there shall 
be light.” 

But to the mountain lover less hurried 
than we these rainy days have their own 
charm. Faintly and with a glowing soft- 
ness the woods shine in successive ranks 


through tender mists. You know the 
streams are rising, and will greet you 


to-morrow with fresh beauty: and the 
dusty weeds by the roadside will rejoice 
anew, while you find time for needful 
stitches, writing letters, or an unfinished 
story. Once, long ago, I found a merry 
party at Brockett’s playing croquet in rub- 
bers and water-proofs. Such blithe spirits 
can spare a day now and then for in-door 
diversions. 

Then how beautifully the clearing mists 
draw themselves together and hurry along 
the hill-side, tearing apart upon the tree- 
tops, and rising onward and upward till 
they float in light against the evening sky, 
and the sunlight touches with farewell the 
mountain-tops, and to-morrow’s promise 
makes the hills more beautiful than ever! 

So to us, after this delay, the next morn- 
ing came unclouded, and in its early sun- 
light we were driving upward, the first 
half of our ascent being on a _ rough 
mountain-road. As it winds it affords 
such beautiful views down the valley, that 
we turned again and again for them. Some 
most magnificent old trees rise from the 
borders of the stream far below us; and, as 
we neared the upper curves, the trunks of 
mighty maples lay prone beside the road- 
way, and we grew sad to think how, a year 
before, the birds sang in their branches, and 
how ere long these their comrades might 
be stricken also. Some great iron com- 
pany has bought vast tracts of forest here, 
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and has built comfortable log-houses for its 
workmen, who are to carry on this cruel 
slaughter. Some of these houses were 
standing, new and empty, just where the 
outlook was superb; and I could imagine 
what a perfect summer two or three con- 
genial families might have there, who 
could secure the homely shelter, and were 
not afraid of a primitive way of living. 

One sudden curve which the road makes 
to gain an opposite height revealed to us 
a wonderful picture of interfolding hills, 
and the peaceful valley between them. 

Near the spot where we take the foot- 
path there is a depression in the mountain- 
side where, within a short distance, four 
wild streams rise and flow by merry leaps 
and dancing rapids, in widely opposing 
courses, to far distant rivers in the world 
below. The ascent of Slide, after we leave 
the road, is not by any means a difficult 
one, with three miles of steady walking, — 
scarcely any portion of the way requiring 
what one might really call climbing ; and 
the path is well blazed and easy to follow 
if one is accustomed to the woods. The 
fallen leaves obscured it a little, but we 
followed our guide and his prattling little 
maid cheerily. 

The ferns had been very rich and beau- 
tiful along the roadside ; the frost had not 
yet climbed so high, and they stood in gay 
crowds along the way in every shade of 
fading splendor. When we entered the 
deep woods we found only the evergreen 
plume-ferns, but they were unusually fine, 
and very green, and great mantles of the 
soft, warm-tinted moss that loves these 
high places covered the rocks and ledges 
everywhere. 

The birches grew large on the upper 
slopes and took all manner of fantastic 
shapes, arching, twisting, overleaning, with 
soft, fine embroidery of daintiest mosses on 
their silver stems. Till we neared the 
summit we could see only the forest about 
us; but, on the last plateau, a cleared out- 
look here and there gave us a hint of prom- 
ise. The balsams took possession of the 
soil, and their rich, strong breath made the 
air delicious. And then, suddenly, a pur- 
ple distance shone through their sombre 
trunks, and we knew that we had reached 
the crown ofall these mighty summits. Be- 
fore us, beyond the lofty peaks and ridges, 
and seeming far away, smiled the well- 
known river plain; around us on all sides 
was the wide tumultuous upheaval of the 
everlasting hills, in lessening peaks and 
curves, far as the eye couldsee. A strange 

















and weird prospect, seen from the rude 
tower, built of poles lashed and nailed to 
the trunks of four balsam trees, standing 
as they have stood on the mountain for 
ages. It swayed slightly in the autumnal 
wind and I was fain to cling to the rough 
railing as I gazed. There was something 
very fascinating in this sense of suprem- 
acy. Above all I stood in the centre of the 
visible earth, while below me lay the king- 
doms of the world and the glory thereof. 
An unbroken horizon tempted the vision 
on every side. The guide named the 
points and ranges about us, and at first we 
listened with some interest. Far in the 
north-east shines the Overlook Mountain 
House, and just over the twin shoulders be- 
hind it, a rounded knot of paler blue, is the 
High Peak. 

It seems from its distance almost insig- 
nificant, and if you have once believed it 
the monarch of the Catskills, and have 
loved and revered it, you feel half jealous 
and incredulous. Another starlike point 
in the south-west is the Grand Hotel at 
Summit, and you almost forgive the glar- 
ing paint of these great houses when you 
see them sparkle thus in the sun. The 
strange contour of the Panther Mountain, 
the curious bulwark of Cornell and the 
Wittemburg, and many others, were 
pointed out ; but I was glad when the guide 
left us, and we could ignore these details 
and strive in silence to take in the strange 
splendor of these billowy hills. The cloud- 
shadows chased each other up and down 
their sides, purple-dark against the Octo- 
ber colors of the sunlit woods, and over 
all an indescribable thin blue veil of air. 
We watched the Esopus as it slid through 
the Shokan Pass, and again glistened far 
out upon the plain, to join the shining 
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river. Ah, how perfect would a sunrise 
be on Slide Mountain! How the morning 
lights would play about these lofty crests, 
these giant ridges ! 

The August moon should not be quite 
full, that it might set in splendor ere day- 
light, and leave the world in darkness to 
await the coming of the dawn; but weird 
and wonderful should be its silver shining 
through the night, worth an unbroken 
vigil. But one cannot look so long; the 
brain wearies and the eyes droop, even 
here at high noon; yet when the guide 
called us, we turned again and again to 
each enchanting distance, and descended 
reluctantly. If the descent to Avernus is 
easy, not so the path down the mountain- 
side. We started bravely, but the steady 
downward gait is far harder than climbing, 
and the way seemed long, and we were 
very glad to clamber into the old wagon and 
rest, and remember, and welcome anew, 
the pictures of differing charm which our 
curving road revealed. 

One recalls, as we talk of them, the 
effort of the tourists in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, who, becoming weary of the innu- 
merable exclamations of ‘* Lovely! — 
superb ! — glorious!” as each new wonder 
rewarded their explorations, resolved to 
adopt a numerical scale, of which one 
hundred should be the supreme commen- 
dation, while for a graceful tree or pretty 
cascade twenty should express the modified 
approbation, and so on. 

Yet neither feeble adjectives nor com- 
monplace admirers can exhaust the gifts 
these green hills hold, and the old words 
come back anew: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help.” 

Abbie C. Percy. 
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‘* MAMMA,” says my daughter Adéle, as 
she glances up at our family Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, that hangs in a place of honor, 
‘* how blue great-grandmother’s eyes were ! 
—and yet everybody thinks I look like 
the picture.” 

‘*So you do, my dear, although your 
eyes are so different.” 

‘¢ What a queer, big bonnet great-grand- 
mother wore! It is a perfect fright!” 

‘““Yet that ugly, big bonnet always 
reminds me of those dark eyes of yours, 
Adéle.” 

“Why, how funny! 
mean, mamma?” 

The blonde face is very like the picture, 
and Adéle is smiling the picture’s own 
smile, though her great, velvety eyes, with 
curling lashes, that lie back against the fair 
upper lids, have something very un-Saxon 
in their brown depths, and so spoil the 
perfect likeness. 

‘¢ Are my poor eyes so hideous, then?” 
she asks, as she shuts out the brightness of 
one with a cruel pinch. The little minx 
is a bit coquettish, and suspects the value 
of her beauty. 
‘‘Humph !” mamma answers, affecting a 
stern, critical air, ‘‘let me look into them. 
Perhaps I can read a story there.” 

‘© Oh, I love a story!’’ cries Adéle ; and 
she draws a cushion to my feet, clasps her 
hands over my knee, nods at the portrait, 
then turns up at me a soft, steady gaze, 
designed to make the reading easy. 

*¢ Adéle, your great-grandmother, Anne 
Brinton, whose sweet, young face smiles 
down at us from that canvas, was born in 
New York. She remembered that No- 
vember day when the British left our 
harbor, and a crowd at the Battery alter- 
nately cheered for joy and shouted in 
derision, as the ships of war weighed 
anchor. She remembered how the people 
tried to run up the new device of stars and 
stripes; and they found the tackling had 
been tampered with, and the enemy had 
greased the flag-staff. Then an American 
sailor came, with his hands and_ pockets 
full of spikes, and alternately hammering 
and stepping, reached the top of the pole 
and flung the young flag to the breeze in 
full sight of the British ships. The sailor’s 
hat was passed around, and little great- 
grandmamma, only five years old, and 


What do 


you 


holding the hand of Dinah, her black nurse, 
was carried away by the magnetism of the 
crowd, and put into the brave fellow’s 
hat a beautiful, old pine-tree shilling, her 
own pocket-piece. When Dinah and her 
charge came stealing home, after the grand 
excitement was over, your irascible old 
great-great-grandfather Brinton said : — 

*¢* A sound lashing is none too good for 
a nigger that carries my child to see the 
ships of her lawful sovereign driven from 
his own territories. That, too, by a set of 
vicious, ill-conditioned rogues, who think to 
better themselves by ruining King George’s 
colony.’ 

** Dinah, only understanding the threat 
of a whipping, rolled her eyes, exclaiming : 
‘Lordy! master, don’t!’ 

‘** Great-grandfather didn’t, for Riding, 
his steward, just then came into the library 
and furnished an intelligent listener. That 
happened luckily for Dinah, because, once 
launched on the subject of the colonial 
uprising, John Brinton would talk vio- 
lently as long as anybody would listen, and 
much longer, too. So, while he was firing 
his rounds of rhetoric, Dinah made a neat 
retreat, and little Anne was edging out 
after her, when, in a loud tone, her father 
called her back. 

*¢* Anne, my child, come here! Ahem!’ 
Great-grandfather had that chronic bron- 
chitis that belongs to violent old gentlemen. 

** Little grandmother promptly fell into 
position, — hands behind her, and looking 
out from under a great muslin cap, half 
scared, but quite obedient. 

*¢* Anne, after whom were you named?’ 

*¢ ¢ After good Queen Anne.’ 

*¢ ¢ And whose subject are you?’ 

*** King George’s wight woyal thub- 
ject!’ lisps the little woman, glancing 
down at the buckles on her shoes, to make 
sure her feet were together at the heels. 

*¢* And what are the so-called United 
States?’ asks great-grandpapa, with a 
sneer. 

‘¢¢Only a tham that will thoon thus- 
plode.’ 

“*WNo, 
plode.’ 

“© ¢ Tham 
Anne. 

‘** And what are these American 
diers ?’ 


no! a sham that will soon ex- 


that will thplode,’ repeats 


sol- 








‘¢¢ All rathcals,’ says Anne, sharply, and 
glad of the short answer 

‘* ¢ Now, my child, as to the French? 

‘¢¢ They are frogth and monkeyth, and 
wery dirriligious thcampth.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Trreligious scamps.’ 

‘¢But Anne’s infant tongue tripped too 
egregiously for such hard words. 

‘“¢* Now kiss papa; and remember all 
this as long as you live. Ahem!’ 

‘‘ Grandmamma skipped off as if she had 
finished her catechism lesson, very happy 
in getting so many queer phrases off her 
mind, and never dreaming that they meant 
anything. 

**¢ Riding,’ said Mr. Brinton, turning to 
the shrewd-eyed Yorkshireman, ‘ Riding, 
children can’t be too early impressed with 
loyal ideas. From three years old Anne 
has been taught that formula. I only wish 
my poor sister’s children had the same 
care. They need it, with those fellows at 
the table. By the way, Riding, how many 
of the infernal scamps are quartered on us?’ 

‘¢¢ Eh, Maister Brinton, ar thout ye had 
forgot they was in your house too.’ Rid- 
ing wears a peculiar expression of mis- 
chief and cunning on his broad face. 
‘There be sax noo, —five Americans and 
one young Frenchman.’ 

‘*¢ Curse them for villains, every one!’ 
stormed grandpapa, choking with rage, and 
walking the floor. ‘They get no wel- 
come in this house. By force they eat my 
food, and lodge under my roof; but, great 
Jove! don’t let me meet ’em on my prem- 
ises, or I shall — shall — do — murder !’ 

‘*¢* Oh, ey, sir; ar lodge ’em on the third 
floor an’ serve ’em mysel’; an’ ar tries to 
warn ye when they be clankin’ oop an’ 
doon t’ stairs.’ 

‘¢* Right! Keep them apart from me and 
my family as if they were lepers. Moral 
lepers they are. Great Jove!’ 

‘¢This was grandpapa’s favorite excla- 
mation when he was in bad temper. 

*¢¢ Ey, ey, Maister Brinton, ar moind 
all that,’ said Riding, watching grandpapa 
on his angry promenade, then, shifting 
uneasily from one foot to the other, he 
added, ‘ And ar thout, Maister Brinton, 
as ar would askee soommat aboot mysel’.’ 

‘s¢ What is it?’ demanded the master, 
impatiently, and not pausing in his walk. 

‘¢¢ Tt war i’ regard to payment.’ 

‘¢*¢ What payment?’ 

‘*¢ Moine; ar would like to look oot for 
your interests in t’ matter of t? Long Island 
and New Jersey lands, and t’ Bowling 
Green houses.’ 


>’ 
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‘¢¢T wish I’'d never bought so much in 
this accursed colony. Then I could take 
my family home to the Lancashire place, 
and live like an English gentleman once 
more,’ broke in our hasty ancestor, very 
angrily. 

*¢¢ And these lands,’ Riding continued, 
furtively watching his master’s face, 
‘want lookin’ afther,— not only for the 
farmin’ paart, but they must be managed — 
managed !’—this significantly. ‘ There’s 
Congress an’ there’s confiscation !” 

‘¢ Grandpapa snapped his fingers. ‘ That 
for their Congress,’ and, snapping them 
again, ‘ that for their confiscation !’ 

‘¢¢ Ey, ey; but they can take your prop- 
erty unless ye employ some faithful person 
to swear ye took no paart ageanst t’new 
republic.’ 

‘¢* To swear falsely, you mean! Look 
here, Riding,’ and grandpapa rapped on 
his big library table; ‘look here, man, I 
pay you well for honest services; but I’ll 
never pay ye a shilling for playing the 
rogue or bearing false witness. Mind 


that. My loyalty to the crown is no 
secret. [’m no sneak, and employ no 
sneak! Leave the room!’ 


*“¢ As ye please,’ and Riding turned 
away, very red in the forehead and pale in 
the lips. At the door he stopped to say: 
*Ar whoop ye won’t repent, Maister 
Brinton. Confiscation is a bad thing, — 
here or in England.’ 

‘*¢ England! Why, man alive, confis- 
cation is not for loyal subjects! England! 
Ha! my king knows my politics, Great 

ove! and if they dare touch a foot of my 
land here, I'll —Tll’ — 

*¢¢ Ye’ll shak yer fist at a foine regiment 
of American troops, but they’ll not boodge 
for ee — not they!’ 

‘¢* Leave the room!’ thundered grand- 
papa, and proceeded to calm himself by 
ejaculations against Congress, against the 
desire after more wealth that brought him 
to this country, and against Riding’s sneak- 
ing villany. That the man was dangerous 
never occurred to him. Why, like the 
other servants, he belonged in the Brinton 
family, and he must be admonished and 
punished ; children and servants always 
required that, and of course no person in 
the house could fail to be subdued by the 
master’s authority. John Brinton was a 
fine old feudal tyrant; and, believing in 
his own strength, believed, of course, in 
the weakness of everybody else. 

‘* Just at this unhappy moment he 
opened his library door, and was ap- 
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proaching the stairway, when a strange 
sight met his eyes. There was little Anne 
leaning affectionately against the knee of 
a young lieutenant, who, to accommodate 
himself to her stature, sat on one of the 
lower steps. With one hand he caressed 
her chubby fingers, and with the other 
played with the fair curls that strayed 
beneath her cap. Grandpapa stopped 
aghast, and heard their conversation. 

*** So mademoiselle saw ze Engleesh 
sheeps?’ 

‘¢* Yeth,’ says Anne ; ‘ and it wath a fine 
thight, and all the peopleth cheered a big 
cheer.’ 

‘6¢ A big cheer. 
knew not cheer.’ 

‘¢* You are almoth like our doggy, Nip,’ 
says Anne; ‘ you can’t talk.’ 

‘“¢ Like ze dog?’ and the young fellow 
laughs and pinches her fat cheeks; then 
they both laugh. 

** * But, like ze dog, I can talks my proper 
language,’ the lieutenant says. 

‘**Tth it dow-wow?’ asks the pert little 
lady. Whereupon the officer laughs still 
more. Then he says, ‘ Hcoutez, Madem- 
otselle. I sall teach you in my language 
somesings pretty.’ 

‘* Anne plays with his sword-hilt and 
seems inclined to learn. 

‘« + Pcoutez donc,—leesten : Jet’ aime, ma 
petite; say zat.’ 

‘* Anne lisps it in a sweetly mixed-up 
fashion. 

‘¢ + Zat will say : I love you my leetle one.’ 

‘** Ma fot, the lieutenant calls out, as 
another officer comes down the stairs; 
‘ voict une demotsellea qui je fats la cout. 
Tiens! Voyons. Say zis, ma petite: 
Je Caime, Louis.’ 

‘‘Anne puts her finger in her mouth, 
stiffens her two little knees as she leans 
back against his shoulder, hangs her head, 
and, in that attitude of baby coquettishness, 
repeats, Je faime, Louis.’ 

‘*Both men laugh, and the young fellow 
puts a gentle kiss on her rosy cheek ; but 
at this instant grandpapa, whom nobody 
had seen standing a little behind the big 
post of the banisters, sprang forward, and, 
with a fearful oath, snatched little Anne 
away. The child screamed out in terror, 
and the young Frenchman jumped to his feet. 

‘¢ Then grandpapa launched himself on 
the full tide of his fury. ‘ You dare to 
touch my little child! You frog! you mon- 
key! you infernal French adventurer! you 
foreign hireling! you meddling, vicious, 
parley-voo fool !’ 


Is zat a chaise? I 
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‘*The lieutenant grew very pale, and 
spoke slowly: ‘ Sare, I understand not no 
word you have said, mais eef you insult,’— 
here he appealed by a gesture to the other 
officer,—‘eef you insult; my friend will 
say for me,—n’est ce pas, capitaine?’ 

‘¢The captain, who was American, said, 
‘A gentleman in your position (for I take 
you to be the master of the house) should 
know that it is dangerous to insult a soldier. 
If I repeat your words, nothing will save 
you from a duel.’ 

‘+ A duel!’ echoed grandpapa, with 
scorn. ‘I fight my equals, not a beardless 
young French donkey.’ 

**Luckily the lieutenant was quite puzzled 
by a vocabulary not common to his ears, 
and only stood by, watching eagerly, with 
his eyes ablaze. The friend was judi- 
cious enough not to translate the abuse until 
many days later, when time had cooled the 
matter off, and their quarters had been 
changed. 

‘¢ All this was very easy for the men, but 
how about poor little Anne? She was 
carried off, screaming and struggling, into 
the library, and there received the first hard 
whipping she had ever known. Grand- 
papa grasped a ruler, and struck unmer- 
cifully, until his gentle wife found courage, 
for the first time in her life, to interfere 
with her liege lord. Then she jumped up, 
fierce as a tigress, snatched little Anne 
away, and remarked very aptly, ‘ John 
Brinton, you’re a brute!’ 

‘Mr. Brinton, surprised by such a prompt 
criticism, cooled off a little, and ex- 
plained : — 

** ¢ My dear, the child can’t be taught too 
early not to consort with the enemies of 
her king.’ 

‘¢¢ Enemies and king!’ 
mamma, derisively. 


repeats grand- 
* What does this poor 
lamb know about your political stuff and 


nonsense? My baby girl, my darling!’ 
and she hushes the cries against her cheek. 

‘¢¢T wathn’t naughty, mamma,’ sobs 
Anne. ‘ The pretty gentleman thmiled at me 
and held out hith hand, and I talked to him.’ 
And then she screams and screams, and the 
parents watch her all that night, through 
a fever brought on by excitement and terror. 
A good many days pass before the child is 
well, and grandpapa is enough himself to 
be angry again and bestow curses on the 
‘parley-voo fool.’ Yet, in spite of her 
father and the political catechism, Anne 
grew up serenely into a little American, — 
a new type of femininity. Prejudice, like 
respect, is destroyed by familiarity, and she 
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grew to love her little republican cousins, 
the Remington children, and even the little 
Dutch girls, with whom her mother gave 
her leave to play, and forgot that they were 
political enemies. 

‘*The mother was gentle-hearted, and 
apologized by saying she couldn’t ‘keep 
the child from being a child.’ Neither 
could she keep her from growing a young 
woman; and so, at last, great-grandpapa 
pinched Anne’s wild-rose cheeks, and gave 
her a good book and a pretty bag of sweets 
on her seventeenth birthday. 

*** Was the picture taken then?’ asks 
Adéle. 

‘‘No, my dear. Like your ancestress, 
you are too impetuous. We are coming to 
the picture. 

‘¢+ Oh, hurry,’ Adéle begs. ‘I can’t wait.’ 

‘* Neither could your great-grandmamma, 
Adéle. She must have everything just 
when she wanted it, and hence this story. 
You see, one day she paid a visit to 
her cousins, the Remington girls. They 
brought out two great paper boxes, and 
from each displayed an enormous structure, 
built of finery, that made Anne clasp her 
hands in mute admiration. As soon as 


she found breath she asked : — 
*¢¢ Are they hats?’ 
‘**No,’ answered Mary Remington ; 


‘they’re bonnets.’ 

*¢ * Bonnets !’ 
awed whisper. 

‘*¢They are the new fashion, and papa 
got them out from France for us. All 
gentle-women are wearing them now.’ 

**¢ Bonnets!’ Anne keeps saying over 
reflectively. ‘What are they made of ?’ 
She touches reverently the glossy and deli- 
cate framework, and caressingly the huge 
bunches of brocaded ribbons and flowers. 

‘**¢Tt’s straw,’ explains Sue Remington ; 
‘and isn’t it beautiful ?’ 

**¢T never saw anything so beautiful,’ 
says Anne, in an ecstasy of admiration. 
‘It’s smooth and glossy as paper. Straw! 
How wonderful !’ 

‘** Everybody wears straw nowadays,’ 
says Mary. 

‘* Anne felt herself an ignorant and low- 
bred girl in her poverty of the new fabric. 
‘A straw bonnet!’ The very words had 
a charm, and slipped smoothly over her 
tongue; and she sighs, not with any care 
for the civil gentlemen, but with longings 
after a bonnet. Then she turned one about, 
tried it on, peered into the inside, peeped 
under the bows; and, after half an hour, 
could scarcely tear herself away. 


repeated Anne, in an 


‘* Her homeward steps were meditative, 
yet very firm. She had formed a resolve. 
The bonnets had impressed her mind as 
things very lovely, gorgeous, and desirable. 
She felt she must have such a head-covering 
or be miserable. 

‘¢¢ Great-grandmamma was very silly,’ 
says Adéle. 

‘¢ Possibly, my dear; but she was very 
innocent. At her age the present New 
York girl is thinking of lovers, and flirta- 
tions, and marriage ; but Anne was a child, 
hardly grown away from her doll ; and she 
had no tact, for she walked straight to 
her father’s library, where he was looking 
over papers with Riding. The Yorkshire 
steward had by this time become his busi- 
ness man, and general manager of all the 
Brinton property. 

‘* ¢ Confound the Congress !’ Mr. Brinton 
was saying. ‘Great Jove! How dare 
they threaten my property!’ 

‘¢ In all these years he had never changed 
his sentiments or his form of invective. 

‘¢¢ They’ve gotten t’ power,’ answered 
Riding, with an ugly smile. 

‘*Mr. Brinton began to walk up and 
down, mutter, and breathe hard. 

‘¢* Weel, weel, sir,’ Riding continued, 
‘ar have gotten t’ matter put off from year 
to year, an’ ar tell ye freely, noo, that your 
sworn oath of fealty to t’ new govern- 
ment’ — 

‘¢ Here the master broke in with a fierce 
gesture and a fiercer oath. 

*¢* Lackin’ thot, ar offer ye ony oath of 
moine that will save t’ property ; and mais- 
ter’ (here Riding’s quick little eyes almost 
disappeared in wrinkles of avarice and 
cunning), ‘maister, t’ cash for it ef ye 
please.’ 

‘¢ Grandpapa towered in his rage, and the 
library table gave back the dull thud of 
solid oak under his fist. 

‘¢* Confound you, Riding, for an infernal 
scamp! It’s years since you tried that ras- 
cally game before, and now, Great Jove! 
I’ll punish you. To England you go, and 
stop on the Lancashire place and look after 
it, — do ye hear?’ 

‘¢ The idea of dismissing an old servant 
never entéred John Brinton’s head. He’d 
as soon think of dismissing his dog for un- 
seemly barking, or his tea-service for not 
shining. Things that belonged to the 
house belonged to it; and, after all, there’s 
no such simplicity as that of a very proud 
and overbearing nature. Now, Riding 
picked up a good deal of money as mana- 
ger of the Brinton lands; and very little 
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was to be had from the Lancashire estate ; 
so his big face was anything but pretty as 
he sulked and lowered off under his sen- 
tence. 

++ Anne stood in the door-way while all this 
was going on; but it was common enough 
to find her father in a temper, and the bon- 
net matter was too important to wait. Up 
she stepped to the big table. 

‘¢¢ Papa!’ 

‘¢* Well, what is it, child?’ 

*** Papa, I want something.’ 

*¢¢ Anything in reason, Anne,’ says great- 
grandpapa. ‘Is it a pony?’ 

‘** No, papa, it’s a bonnet.’ 

“*¢ A what?’ The father stared in 
amazement, for the Anglicized word, in its 
present acceptance, was new. ‘Do you 
want to be a Scotchman?’ 

‘“**No!no!’ Anne explained. ‘A bon- 
net is a kind of hat for a lady; and it’s — 
oh, so lovely! It’s big —as big as that’ 
(Anne stretched out her arms to do full 
justice in the description), ‘and it’s covered 
with bows and flowers; and, O papa, Sue 
and Mary have each one.’ 

*¢¢ And you want one, vain little minx, 
eh?’ 

‘*Mr. Brinton looked complacently, as 
anybody would have done, into that 


sweet face, with the tint of wild-rose upon 


it. Then he pinched the dimpled chin, 
stained pink, too, like the cheeks, and 
said : — 

‘*¢* Well, tell mamma, and you shall have 
it.’ 

*** But no, papa, it’s not so easy. You 
would have to send abroad for it.’ 

‘“¢* Then to London we will send for a 
gentlewoman’s hat’ — 

‘¢ ¢ Bonnet,’ corrected Anne. 

‘** Well, whatever you call it ; though, to 
my mind, powder and a fine calash are the 
fittest dressing for a lady’s head. To Lon- 
don we'll send.’ 

‘¢ * Not to London,’ faltered Anne. 
fashion is quite new, and 
(Anne’s voice was very 
Paris.’ 

‘+ ¢ Paris!’ repeats her father, thundering 
out the word. ‘ Paris! That’s France, 
miss. Do you know.what you’re saying? 
Paris! Give my daughter the fashion of a 
mincing, wicked, French’ — Mr. Brinton 
brings up short and substitutes, Aéece for 
some other word he had on his tongue. 
‘ To Paris, where fools and regicides make 
an eternal Punch and Judy show! Go to 
your room, miss! Your bread and water 
will be sent to you. Go!’ 


‘ The 
comes from 
low) — from 
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** Anne’s color all faded out; the dimple 
in her chin seemed nicked in marble, and 
slowly she crept up the big staircase to 
her own room. It was a pleasant place, 
though too heavily furnished in great ma- 
hogany pieces, that shone like glass, and 
gave back black, distorted shadows of its 
pretty occupant. 

‘¢ She knew there was no reprieve ; so, 
in a fine pout, she set about entertaining 
herself and drawing on the resources 
of her prison. In a corner cupboard 
she opened her dolls’ house, not so very 
long shut up and neglected. Then the 
miss of seventeen sat down on the floor, 
took out each old dolly (such ugly, wooden 
things), gave an affectionate eye to its 
toilet, and set it back, with due regard to 
its comfort. Anne thought next of her 
piles of ribbons and laces, all laid in lav- 
ender in the chest of drawers. In hand- 
ling them she found pieces of brocade 
like those on the wonderful French 
bonnets. These she twisted up pensively, 
into bows and loops, which, held at the 
side of her head, gave back an admirable 
effect from the glass. Then she sighed, 
and, with the ribbons in her hand, 
wandered off to the window, where stood 
a table, and on it her pencils, box of colors, 
and a pile of drawing-paper. She idly 
sank on a chair, threw the ribbon down, 
chose a pencil, and handled over the paper. 

*¢ A smooth piece of creamy Bristol-board 
looked tempting ; but, no sooner had she 
touched it than that, too, made her think of 
the bonnets. The delicate straw was not 
unlike this paper, — more glossy ; but here 
was the tint. She doubled the paper into 
a sort of a cone, and tried the effect of the 
ribbon against it. ‘ Lovely!’ murmurs 
little Anne, and she is inspired with a 
great idea. She will make a bonnet on 
those fine French models. The brocaded 
ribbons are rich as those from Paris; she 
knows where a great, yellow artificial 
rose blooms on the bosom of a_ plum- 
colored gown, —one of mamma’s, laid away 
against Anne’s maturity. The materials 
are at hand; she gets her work-basket, 
puts the mirror on a chair, seats herself on 
a low stool, and so cuts, fits, tries on, and 
admires the effect. 

‘* Towards dark Dinah calls through 
the door, ‘ Your pa sends you only bread 
and water fo’ supper;’ but the old nurse 
adds, in a whisper, * Look under de 
bread, honey !’ 

** Not until night has fairly fallen does 
she stop the precious labor and sweeten 
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her hard fare with the neat layer of jam 
that is ‘ under de bread.’ To her mother’s 
gentle good-night, given softly at the 
key-hole, she returns a cheerful answer ; 
then sleeps so lightly that, with the first 
beam of morning, she is again at the 
bonnet. It really looks wonderfully well. 
A pointed stovepipe crown asserts its 
independence of any known form of head ; 
then a great poke, with extraordinary and 
unexpected turnings-up and _ turnings- 
down, dentings-in and juttings-out, like 
the map of a bit of dangerous seaboard, 
serves as support and shelter to piles of 
furbelows without and within. She has, 
as yet, so to speak, only sketched the 
great work; but there are four days 
before Sunday, and on each she spends 
many hours shut up with her precious 
creation. It has crown, poke, flare, 
flowers, ribbons, creamy whiteness; it 
lacks but one thing,—gloss. At last 
Anne has found a way to add this superl- 
ative touch. She melts some sugar, and 
lays on the syrup with a brush until the 
lustre is perfect, and then the bonnet is 
complete and gorgeous. The little mil- 
liner has now but one anxiety. Will papa 
and mamma stay from church on Sunday, 
and so may she escape their eyes? It 
seems too good to be true, but during this 


month of July Mr. Brinton has grown 
more and more testy at the omission of 
loyal forms of prayer, and has become so 
stout, too, that he dreads the broiling sum- 


mer sun. He tells Anne that she is to 
occupy the pew alone, for mamma always 
stays or goes, according to his humor. 

‘* Anne flies to her room, dresses in a 
white muslin gown, very scanty and short- 
waisted; belts herself coquettishly about 
the arm-pits; crosses and recrosses her 
slipper-strings ; draws on her mitts; and 
then, on the fair hair, still flowing in 
childish ringlets, she adjusts the great, 
magnificent bonnet, and trips off, silently 
and secretly, to church. 

‘* She is rather early. The Remingtons, 
whose pew is just behind the Brintons, 
have not yet arrived. Anne, as she passes 
through the church, hears a light breeze of 
whispering, and a rustle, as of neighbor 
nudging neighbor. She feels a thrill of 
gratified vanity right through the petition 
for an humble and attentive mind, with 
which she always prepares for the services. 
Soon the two cousins and the two bonnets 
are coming up the aisle; but there is no 
stir in the congregation. The edge of 
wonder has been taken off. The little 
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heart, bowed in prayer, tries to feel pity for 
Mary and Sue; and, being tranquil with 
fulness of pride, solemnly believes itself 
filled with compassion, or some equally 
good sentiment. After ‘Dearly beloved 
brethren’ the old sexton opens some 
windows to let in air, for the day is stifling. 
Sunshine streams in, too, anda fly buzzes 
about Anne’s nose. Another fly, and still 
another, plagues her, until the streak of 
sunshine lying across the pew becomes full 
of the restless black spots. She gives rigid 
attention to the psalm; but, buzz, buzz, 
buzz, come the flies about her face, and she 
is conscious that they settle on her bonnet. 
She whisks with her hand, she shakes her 
head ; but buzz, buzz, come reinforcements, 
and every black marauder joins the colony 
on the bonnet. The triumph of millinery, 
poor Anne knows, must be half covered 
with flies, and she at last guesses what is 
the attraction. It’s the grand finishing 
touch : the lovely gloss, — the melted sugar. 
Sue and Mary are tittering in their hand- 
kerchiefs ; the pew stands at right angles 
with the body of the church, and all the 
people can see the dilemma and despise 
her. Anne thinks of sudden death with 
complacency; then she changes from 
scarlet to white, and turns her face towards 
the tablets on the wall, and away from the 
full gaze of the congregation. Only those 
that are seated near the head of the Rem- 
ingtons’ pew can see how fast her tears 
flow. Still the flies buzz noisily, settle, 
and make off suddenly, only to return as 
suddenly, and have a grand tussle among 
themselves. They can be heard through 
sonorous prayers and confused responses ; 
they preach to little Anne of pride and its 
downfall more eloquently than the whole 
army of clergy. She only sits, quite over- 
come and helpless, and just cries and cries. 
In the midst of the lesson for the day there 
is a stir in the Remingtons’ pew, as of 
people changing places, and presently, 
from behind her, Anne feels a_ gentle 
breeze, —the air from a fan in motion. 
The flies feel it too, and hold an angry, 
buzzing protest against it. Steady and 
strong it continues. The flies can’t hold 
their own’; they struggle; they are borne 
off by a strong puff — force their way back 
to the sugar; are again swept away. At 
last they yield, retiring by squads, — some 
to an old gentleman’s bald head, some to 
the fingers of a small boy. Anne sits very 
still, with her face a little streaked and 
tear-stained, until, at last, the titters all die 
out, and she thinks that disgrace is for- 
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gotten almost as quickly as merit, and 
begins to wonder who it is that plies the 
fan so steadily. That it is used skilfully, 
and as if for the pleasure of the person 
who holds it, she sees by the people who 
face her. They evidently don’t understand 
that the flies are held at bay. After the 
sermon is done, our little grandmother 
rises prematurely in the midst of the bless- 
ing, and, twisting about, manages to catch 
sight of the active fan. Behind it are 
looking out a pair of dark eyes, set in the 
bronzed face of a tall gentleman, in military 
uniform. Anne quickly turns away, and, 
gathering up her prayer-book and_ hand- 
kerchief, goes out with the crowd. The 
Remingtons are following close, and Sue 
and Mary retain her just in the church- 
porch. 

‘*¢ Where did you get it?’ asks Sue, 
abruptly. Now, Anne had been ready 
for this question, and resolved to give a 
puzzling answer, that should excite both 
envy and curiosity ; but, after what she has 
gone through during the past two hours, 
she loses her presence of inind, and plumps 
out the plain truth : — 

*¢¢ T made it.’ 

‘¢ The girlslaugh in chorus. ‘ Don’t you 
like it?’ ventures Anne, timidly. 

‘¢¢Tt’s frightful.’ 


‘+ ¢Tt’s just like yours,’ says Anne. 
‘*¢ It’s something like ours,’ Sue admits. 
* But you are little, and the bonnet makes 


We are tall, and 
Little midgets 


you seem a mushroom. 
can wear fine things. 
can’t.’ 

‘¢ Anne had forgotten, in planning the 
structure, that the cousins towered a whole 
head above her, and had mature faces, in 
which no dimples or rounded childish out- 
lines mocked at finery, defied it, and out- 
did it. 

‘¢ Mary criticised the bows, Sue_ the 
shape of the crown; but the deepest stab 
was when one sister, and then the other, 
asserted, ‘ You put on something sticky, 
that drew the flies.’”. Then they asked what 
it was. 

‘** Sugar,’ Anne meekly answered, too 
mortified to be cunning. 

‘*The girls screamed with amusement, 
and then, rudely staring and handling, 
discovered something more, and cried out. 
‘Why, it’s made of paper !’ 

‘*Anne burst into tears again, — very 
angry ones this time,—and, tearing off the 
bonnet, she threw it down on the pavement 
of the church-porch and stamped upon it 
with her little, slippered feet. The congrega- 
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tion had dispersed ; but there stood apart, 
waiting for the Remington girls, a gentle- 
man whom Anne, in her confusion, had 
not noticed. It was the stranger who had 
fanned away the flies. 

‘*Mary Remington called him, with a 
look, and presented him to Anne: ‘Miss 
Brinton, General de Cazarac’; then the two 
sisters hurried away, feeling that in bring- 
ing Anne to the notice of a stranger, in the 
midst of her tears and her temper, they had 
punished her presumption most justly. 

‘** As the general bowed to little Anne, 
standing in her white frock and blue sash, 
her fair curls all dishevelled, and such a 
pretty, childish shame in her face and atti- 
tude, he gave her a glance that meant any- 
thing but derision. 

‘*They were quite alone now in the 
church-porch, and he gallantly produced a 
large umbrella. It was a cotton one, I’m 
afraid, and red, but considered fine in those 
days. With grave respect he said : — 

‘*¢* Tf you'll let me see you safely home [’ll 
take care of this unlucky millinery.’ 

‘*¢ Anne stood speechless until he picked 
the bonnet up, and, tucking it carefully under 
his arm, proceeded to open the umbrella. 
Then she found voice and cried out: ‘ No! 
No! I don’t want it. I don’t dare take it 
home. I hate it! Don’t let me ever see 
it again!’ He had only had time to think 
that she fired off her sentences like pistol- 
shots, when the tears began to flow again, 
and he hastened to call a servant, in whose 
charge the bonnet was spirited away to 
Cazarac’s lodgings. 

‘It was high noon; the streets were 
almost deserted, the sun lay hot upon the 
stoops and house-fronts, and under the 
umbrella Anne and her escort were shel- 
tered from the eyes of even the few passers- 
by. Cazarac talked soothingly, pleasantly, 
with a semi-paternal, reassuring gravity, 
and about everything but bonnets. His 
step was shortened carefully to Anne’s 
little trot; his eyes were deep, gentle, yet 
full of a tender light. His speech was soft, 
and, perhaps from being burdened with a 
foreign accent, it was so deliberate that one 
believed his words were well considered, 
and involuntarily trusted in what he said. 
Anne felt herself in a kind of dream as 
Cazarac, to catch her slightest word, walked 
with his fine head bent a little, and now 
and then a hot breeze would lift her hair 
lightly, yet enough, as she knew, to send 
some few golden threads right across his 
face. Anne felt rather ashamed when that 
happened, for she was no coquette as yet; 
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and, beside, her gallant, who looked every 
day of his thirty-two years, seemed, though 
very kind and very superior, very old to 
the little girl, with her seventeen summers. 
Still she found a wonderful rest and con- 
tent under that red umbrella, and began to 
wish it were always July, always high 
noon, and she always needing its shelter. 

‘* Arriving, at last, at her own door, and 
seeing the house, like others, carefully 
closed against the heat, she planned to run 
very fast by Black Jake, who would open 
the door, and was too stupid to notice her 
bare head, so that nobody at home would 
find out her disgrace. 

‘¢ Then, being no longer in a fright, she 

delayed a little to hear Cazarac say, 
‘Can’t I have the pleasure of knowing 
your father and mother, Miss Brinton?’ 
* Oh, no!’ falters Anne, looking .at his 
uniform, ‘I’m afraid not’ (she never 
dreamed what encouragement lay in her 
tone and form of speech), ‘ I’m afraid not; 
for papa is a Tory.’ 

‘*¢ What of that? I’m not an American.’ 

‘* «What are you?’ asks Anne, who isn’t 
accustomed to foreigners. 

“© ¢ A Frenchman.’ 

‘** Anne looks up with a very scared face, 
moves her lips without speaking, ner- 
vously twists her neck-chain about her 
finger, says, ‘Good-by! Thank you!’ and 
dashes up the steps. 

**Cazarac prudently retreats before the 
door is opened. 

** Strange to say, from that day and hour 
little Anne forgot all about the dolls’ house. 
She never again opened that corner cup- 
board, or attended to the comfort of her 
wooden pets. Instead she sat in the win- 
dow-seat and gazed out at the twilight. 
She got into the way, too, of dropping her 
needlework, and letting her hands lie idle, 
while she stared into space, and, if any one 
spoke, forgot to answer. 

‘¢ Dinah, the old nurse, thought: ‘ Dat 
bressed lamb ought to take a heap o’ good 
physic.’ 

‘** Still the wild-rose on her cheek was 
fresh, and Anne was certainly a lovely, 
healthy, plump, little woman. 

‘** About these days she developed a taste 
for being away from home. Either she 
must go to a shop for embroidery-silk, or 
she must go to the Remingtons’, or to the 
Battery to taste the salt breeze. If, inva- 
riably, she met General De Cazarac, why, 
that was chance. The city was small, and 
in time of peace an officer had leisure to 
walk about. If the Remington girls, who 
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were full of mischief, and had a spite 
against their Uncle Brinton for his tirades 
against their family politics, favored these 
chance meetings, why, poor Anne couldn’t 
help that. But it was true that many times 
after taking tea or dinner at the Reming- 
tons’, and meeting the general there, Anne 
forgot, at home, to give her father a full 
list of the guests. 

** At last General de Cazarac and Mr. 
Brinton chanced to meet at the house of a 
mutual friend. The general obtained the 
long-sought introduction, and got for his 
pains a surly, ‘ Servant, sir,’ and the full 
front of grandpapa’s back. 

‘*In desperation Cazarac called at the 
house, saw the gentle-hearted mother, and 
asked leave, in manly fashion, to pay his 
addresses to the daughter. He was referred 
to the library and papa. 

‘¢ The suitor came out of that room 
looking very white for a dark man. 
Great-grandpapa’s words were: ‘ No, sir! 
My daughter shall marry no infernal frog 
of a parley-voo Frenchman !’ 

‘Not long after this the Remingtons 
were walking on the Battery, and Cazarac 
and Anne were in their party. Mr. 
Brinton was safe at home, with his winter 
gout, and his patient wife for company. 
It was an autumn evening, fair, cool, and 
lighted with the deep splendor of the dying 
sunset and the pale glory of the just-risen 
moon. A band was playing, and, to hear 
certain strains with better effect, Cazarac 
had drawn Anne away from the rest of the 
company. He took this chance to plead 
his cause ; and right gallantly he did it, too, 
for Anne could find no better refusal than 
to repeat : — 

‘¢* Papa wouldn’t like it if I married 
you.’ 

*¢ ¢ But would yow like it?’ says Cazarac. 

*¢ Anne carries a rose that he has given 
her. At this she crushes it nervously 
and throws it down, then stops short, and 
cries out with passionate regret, ‘Oh, my 
poor rose! I wanted to keep it forever!’ 
The general eagerly picks up the scattered 
leaves, puts them into her hand, then 
holds the little, trembling hand, rose-leaves 
and all. 

‘¢ ¢ Take the poor rose, and the poor giver 
too,’ he urges, made bold by her tenderness 
for his gift. 

**¢ But I met you such a little while 
ago,’ Anne pleads, receding again, — ‘ only 
last July.’ 

*** Much longer ago,’ says Cazarac; 
‘many, many years. We are old friends.’ 
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‘¢¢ Oh, no! that can’t be,’ Anne answers 
him. With one hand he still holds hers, 
with the other he lightly touches one of her 
fair curls. ‘Do you know any words of 
French?’ he asks. 

‘¢* Not one,’ she replies. 

‘*He wears a strange, anxious expres- 
sion, and says, ‘ Look at me.’ She looks, 
and finds it hard to turn away again. 
Then he says, very slowly, ‘ Je fame, 
ma petite.’ 

‘** Anne’s eyes dilate ; her brows contract, 
as if with an effort of the memory ; yet 
she seems like one in a dream, and 
answers in a low, dreamy voice, but with 
perfect distinctness : — 

‘© * Je Paime, Louts!’ 

‘* A great joy sprang into Cazarac’s face, 
his hand dropped from the curl to her 
waist, and then he —well, never mind 
what he did, Adéle.” 

‘¢T know,” says Adele ; ** he — he &éssed 
her. Don’t look so shocked, mamma. It’s 
in the story-books.” 

“So it is; but we always forget our 
children can read.” 

‘*Then what did she say, mamma?” 
Adéle asks. 

‘* Your great-grandmamma_ was _ very 
much frightened.” Here Adéle remarks, 
by way of parenthesis: ‘* What a little 
goose!” ‘* Very much frightened,” I con- 
tinue, ‘‘and she said ‘Oh!’ a great many 
times, and almost shed a tear. Then Gen- 
eral de Cazarac told her gently the 
meaning of the French words, and Anne 
exclaimed : — 

‘** T remember it all, —the young officer 
and his sword-hilt, and papa, and the loud 
talk, and then the whipping. Oh, he 
whipped me so hard!’ 

*¢*Cazarac murmurs his pity upon her 
soft cheek. Then they both declare: * It 
is fate.’ 

‘* Now, Anne only needed a good phrase 
to reconcile her conscience with her affec- 
tion. ‘It is fate’ seemed an excellent one, 
and perfectly quieting, even on the day 
after she is eighteen, when she kisses her 
mother, with tears that make the gentle 
lady wonder, goes out for a walk, and runs 
away and marries Cazarac.” 
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‘* And did her father forgive her?” asks 
Adéle. 

‘* Her father raged, and abused the ser- 
vants, and had the gout, and made his wife 
wretched. ‘Then he heard from England 
that Riding was denouncing him as a 
traitor to the crown, who had _ harbored 
rebel troops, and that the rascal was doing 
his best to bring about the confiscation of 
his Lancashire property. Then, too, the 
matter of the Long Island and New Jersey 
lands was taking an unfavorable turn be- 
fore Congress. Mr. Brinton became alter- 
nately violent and broken-hearted, until 
people would have pitied him if he hadn’t 
insulted and abused them at his pleas- 
ure, 

‘¢ General de Cazarac, hearing all this, 
made a trip to England, and found a chance 
to explain, under oath, the sort of treat- 
ment Republican soldiers had enjoyed 
under Brinton’s roof. They say his wife 
is described in some grave old legal records 
asa ‘very faire young woman,’ and her 
account of her father’s violence stands as 
important testimony in an old case, and at 
last the lands were preserved, and John. 
Brinton graciously allowed his daughter to 
kiss his cheek, although he always refused 
to accord a formal forgiveness. But he 
acknowledged to Cazarac, ‘ Parley-voo may 
not be so bad when you understand it,’ and 
that was considered full reconciliation.” 

‘*¢ But the picture, mamma,” says Adéle. 

**Oh, yes! I was forgetting that. While 
on the trip to England Grandpa Cazarac 
had it painted by Sir Thomas, and pro- 
duced, for the sitting, the original bonnet, 
which he had kept sacredly.” 

‘* And my eyes?” 

* Are like Louis de Cazarac’s. Ah! 
people in those days said there was a rare 
charm in them,” exclaims mamma, forget- 
ting the implied compliment. 

‘*Ah, people say just such things now- 
adays,” Miss Adéle remarks mockingly, 
as she sends a liquid glance sideways from 
under the long lashes. 

‘¢ Nonsense, child! Go and practise your 
minor scales ;’’ and Adéle, laughing, runs 
away. 


Fanny Foster Clark. 
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PART 


Ir was with a feeling of real sorrow that 
| strapped on my leggings again, and, 
leading my trusty bicycle out at the river- 
gate and across the new bridge, vaulted 
into the saddle and held a south-westerly 
course towards the Pont du Gard and 
Nismes; for I had been kindly treated at 
Avignon, and had grown to love the quaint 
old city, the pleasant walks near by, along 
the riverside, among the groves, and the 
garden high on the rock, the flight of the 
shadows across the valley, the settling of 
the darkness upon the mountains, the 
many-toned bells which tolled the knell of 
parting day, the gentle, soothing sounds 
of which were wafted up to us from the 
churches in the city below, and from the 
convents and chapels buried among the 
trees beyond the river, and the ringing 
calls of the buglers echoing among the 
embattled walls of the neighboring castle, 
calling the soldiers from the city and tell- 
ing them that the drawbridge would be 
raised. And at ten o’clock, when all had 
retired, and everything was silent and still, 
one bugle would ring out solitary and sad, 
commanding all lights to be extinguished ; 
and as it grew fainter and fainter and 
ceased, and the echoes grew less and died, 
sleep settled over the castle and the city 
and thousands of toiling hands and weary 
feet and aching hearts found comfort and 
rest for a little time under her sheltering 
cloak. 

Nismes is thirty miles from Avignon, and 
the Pont du Gard is about half way be- 
tween them, lying a few miles to the west 
of the direct road. It is the remains of the 
Roman aqueduct over the river Gard and 
at one time carried the water for the sup- 
ply of Nismes from the hills, many miles 
further north. It consists of three systems 
of arches, one above the other, the lowest 
numbering six, the middle eleven and the 
uppermost thirty-five. From the valley 
above it resembles a great piece of perfo- 
rated yellow card-board, blocking up the 
valley from the stream to the level of the 
hill-tops. The topmost row of arches is 
six feet in width, and the conduit upon it 
four feet wide and six deep. This conduit 
or trough is covered over for the most part 
with flag-stones reaehing from one side to 
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the other. The walk upon them is rather 
perilous, for some of the stones are missing, 
and you must jump across the gap, and 
others have been worn away by ‘‘the eat- 
ing storms and the flight of time ” till they 
are somewhat unstable. I had no way of 
ascertaining the distance to the stream 
beneath, but judge it not less than a hun- 
dred and eighty or two hundred feet. It 
is one of the grandest Roman works in ex- 
istence, and is remarkable for its perfect 
state of preservation. Within the past cen- 
tury six new arches have been built along- 
side of the lowest system, and the carriage- 
road now crosses on these. I followed the 
aqueduct for some distance through cuts in 
the hills and over ravines until forced to 
turn back in a tunnel by reason of the fallen 
rock having blocked up the passage. It was 
an immense work and it is a great pity 
that it has not been repaired, for the Nis- 
mites now drink water one draft of which 
will disarrange one’s bowels for a_fort- 
night. 

The sun was still some hours high on 
Sabbath afternoon as I entered the east- 
ern gate of Nismes, and bowled up the 
splendid boulevard which leads into the 
great central square. The esplanade be- 
tween the rows of venerable elms was 
thronged with citizens and peasants in 
bright holiday attire, and a military band 
near the central fountain was rendering with 
great gusto selections from Za Fille de 
Madame Angot. There seemed to be some 
great event on hand, and among the ex- 
clamations and_ gesticulations I distin- 
guished the words ‘‘Zsfagnol” and 
‘** Taureaux.” There was to be a Spanish 
bull-fight that afternoon (do not be 
alarmed, my readers, I will not describe 
it) in the Roman amphitheatre. Soon 
after the Spaniards themselves appeared in 
a large open carriage drawn by four richly- 
caparisoned white horses and preceded by 
a band of music. They made the circuit 
of the square several times amid the shouts 
and hat-tossings of the populace, and sus- 
tained their national reputation for pride 
by disdaining to acknowledge the ovation by 
somuchasanod. Theamphitheatre, though 
not quite so large as the one at Arles, is 
much better preserved, and shows the ar- 
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rangement of the ancient theatres better 
than the Colosseum itself. It was built 
about the year one hundred and forty, is 
twelve hundred feet in circumference, and 
could accommodate twenty-three thou- 
sand spectators. It is situated near the 
‘s Place,” and I followed the crowd as it 
poured through the iron gate and the stone 
arches and clambered high up the stone 
walls and seats within, which rose gradu- 
ally from the pit to the outside wall. (I 
have changed my mind. I know you will 
be disappointed if I omit this fine show ; 
besides, this isn’t acommon Spanish bull- 
fight, for it was fought in France, and some 
one was killed.) 

In looking down upon the great struct- 
ure from the highest part, the aptitude of 
a simile used by some traveller strikes one 
forcibly. It resembles the inside of a 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned straw hat, 
The arena is the crown and the tiers of 
seats are the braids of the brim. The color 
also is the same. The people swarmed 
and clustered like restless insects upon the 
brim. The ladies who were to act as 
judges were seated ina box on the lowest 
tier just outside the barrier. The bright 
colored costumes of the women, and the 
brilliant shawls which were thrown over 
the front of the seats, the tri-color of 
France and the rich, proud standard of 
Spain waving over it all, softened the as- 
perity of the decayed walls and hid the 
glaring rents of seventeen hundred years. 
I found myself forgetting the holiness of 
the day and the cruelty of the sport I was 
about to witness in the excitement and ex- 
pectation. It was easy to imagine that the 
world had moved back two thousand years 
and I was sitting among the fierce bar- 
barians who had built this place and who 
were about to gratify their inhuman desire 
for blood ; for these people were as eager 
and as cruel as the savage Romans would 
have been, and howled and cursed at the 
delay which kept them from glutting their 
sight with the agony and dying struggles of 
man and beast. 

The music ceased at length, a trumpet 
sounded, the doors opened, and in stalked 
the six Spaniards dressed in bright, parti- 
colored satin jackets and’ caps, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and buckled shoes, 
and carrying red and yellow mantles over 
the left arm. They were fine-looking fel- 
lows, tall, dark, and bearing themselves 
bravely. One especially was fit to be the 
Prince who rescues and marries every 
maiden in her dreams. Of the height and 


form of the Apollo, grace is in every 
movement, love burns within his flashing 
eye, and fearlessness and pride are stamped 
on every feature. All see at once that he 
will be the hero of the battle or die. They 
walked with stately tread across the arena, 
and, stopping directly in front of the fair 
judges’ box, bowedto them and tothe people. 
After they had taken their several positions 
the trumpet sounded again, the low doors 
at the further end flew open, and a second 
after out dashed a black Spanish bull. 
Light of build, quick of movement, with 
long, keen horns, tail lashing his sides and 
head lowered, he stood for a moment gvlar- 
ing at his enemies and pawing the earth. 
The pause was but for a moment, and, with 
a sharp, quick bellow, he rushed at his first 
opponent. 

Look out, my brave Spaniard! Now! 
One wave of the cloak to the right, one 
whirl of the body to the left, and the bull 
thunders by him untouched. The bull 
turns and again rushes forward. Again 
he misses, and the long horns gore only the 
maddening cloak. How is it his prey es- 
capes him? The poor animal, furious, 
foaming, bellowing, frantic, blind with 
baffled rage, rushes first one way and then 
another. What adroit turnings of the 
body on the part of the toreadors! What 
feints and springs ! What lightning quick- 
ness and agility! A man is singled out 
and attacked. With the help of a pole he 
vaults, and the bull passes directly under 
him. The pole, struck in the rush, snaps 
in twain like a wand and flies across the 
arena. Now the burning eyes espy the 
Prince standing alone near one end of the 
pit. With lowered head the beast has at 
him. The long-sought opportunity has 
arrived. The Prince bows to the people, 
kisses his hand gallantly to the ladies ; and 
then, running tomeet the bull, he springs into 
the air, passes clear over him, and alights 
gracefully, bowing and kissing his hand 
again amid cheers and huzzas. The bull 
stands sweating and panting, cowed and 
exhausted. The fight is all out of him. 
Courageously twist his tail, noble Spaniard, 
beat him, prod him, kick him, bravely, 
fearlessly. There is nodangernow. The 
attendants turn an old cow with a bell 
on her neck into the ring, and drive them 
both out with staves and jeers. 

The band plays, small boys climb among 
the spectators selling lemonade and pastry. 
The bugle sounds again and another bull 
is turned into the pit. He is a thorough- 
bred fighting-bull, and of larger and more 
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powerful build than the first. ‘They worry 
and tantalize him until he is wild with 
passion, The people are becoming fierce. 
They want blood. They cry for it. The 
master of ceremonies hands down two 
little rosettes to the fighters. Playthings 
they seem, but daggers are hidden within. 
A man takesone in each hand, and, as the 
bull makes an onslaught upon him, he 
strikes one into either side of his nose and 
springs aside before being gored. — It 
done successfully. Then two darts 


is 
are 


A PRETTY 


thrust into his neck in the same manner, 
from in front, over the horns, and as the 
shafts are plucked out the heads are left stick- 
ing in the flesh, and many-colored strips of 
tissue-paper and ribbons stream from them, 
and blood runs down and drips upon the 
sand. Soon he is completely covered with 
darts, rosettes and painted javelins. He 
tosses his head and shakes his sides in the 
vain endeavor to rid himself of them, and 
only irritates the wounds. He rubs 
against the barrier and the barbed heads 
are driven farther into the quivering flesh. 
He bellows and screams in agony, and 
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weakening from the loss of blood, and 
drunk with wounds, sways back and forth. 
His limbs tremble. He is tottering. It 
is becoming sickening. Still they cut him 
and stab him. They have no fear now. 
He is at their mercy, and they have none. 
One catches a dart hanging from his side 
and wrenches it from the wound. The 
pain resuscitates him for a moment and he 
turns upon the fellow. The coward, in- 
stead of dodging, turns and flees. Fatal 
error! The bull gains upon him. The 


LARGE TIP. 


women scream and rise, the men hold 
their breath and grow pale. He reaches 
the barrier, tries to leap it, slips, and falls 
within the pit. The bull plunges again 
and again upon the prostrate man, goring 
and tossing him like a sheaf of grain. The 
others rush to their fallen comrade’s assist- 
ance, throw themselves upon the bull and 
force him to the ground. He falls upon 
one of the daggers and it is driven into his 
heart. The dying man is carried out; 
the bull’s carcass is rolled upon a sledge 
and drawn away ; fresh sand is sprinkled 
over the blood to hide it from the next bull, 
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for they become terror-stricken at the smell 
of biood. 

The band plays, the small boys peddle 
their fruits, the bugle calls, and the sport 
proceeds as though nothing had happened. 
[ had seen enough, and wished to depart, 
but the breathless excitement fascinated me 
and held me chained to my seat. I was 
not satisfied, I wanted more; I was disap- 
pointed that men were not butchering men, 
instead of beasts. I longed to see more 
strife, and more souls loosened down in 
that reeking steaming pit, and sent soaring 
out from that passion-accursed crater. 

Four bulls succeeded this, and upon the 
last the Prince accomplished his chef 
d@ oeuvre. Hetook along, straight rapier and 
placed himself at the end of the pit, close to 
the barrier so that he had no way of dodg- 
ing orevading the attack. They worried and 
angered the bull for a time with their cloaks, 
and then attracted his attention to the 
Prince, who held his weapon in readiness. 
The bull lowered his head and charged. 
The point of the sword was directed so skil- 
fully that it struck the exact point needful, 
just back of the horns, and pierced the 
spinal cord. It was a superb coup de 
main. He did not move an inch from his 
tracks, and the bull, relaxing every muscle 
and loosening every nerve, fell a quiver- 
ing mass of flesh at his feet. Flushed 
and triumphant, the Prince received the 
golden wreath, and was crowned amid the 
praises of the ladies and the congratula- 
tions of his companions. 

There are many interesting antiquities in 
Nismes besides the amphitheatre. With 
the exception of Rome it is richer in Ro- 
manremains than any city in Europe. The 
Maison Carrée, a Roman temple with ten 
beautiful Corinthian columns in front, is 
now used as a museum of relics and paint- 
ings. Another temple now in ruins is the 
Nympheum, named from the probable fact 
of its having been dedicated to the Nymphs. 
The Zurrés Magna is an old tower on the 
summit of the hill above the public gardens, 
from the top of which isa magnificent 
view, bounded on the eastern horizon by 
the Basse-Alps, and on the western by the 
blue line of the Cevennes. The admit- 
tance-fee to this tower is ten cents, but 
beware of the old woman who keeps 
the entrance, and has the pretty _ little 
daughter! for she has a generous, cordial 
way of lending you a glass to extend the 
range of vision, and when you descend, 
with business-like harshness she demands 
twenty cents extra. If you are a man you 
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cannot refuse, for the daughter looks be- 
seechingly and has such lovely eyes, and if 
you are a woman you must pay it to silence 
the storm of reproaches, scolding, and 
threats. 

Shun the //otel du Cheval Blanc. It 
has a cool and shady court-yard, a fountain, 
and thick stone walls. In thechambers are 
old-fashioned spinets and heavy furniture, 
made after the style of by-gone times; the 
beds are high and lofty as beds of state, 
canopied and curtained with damask, but 
— lean down your head close that I may 
whisper it in your ear, and promise never to 
tell the hostess I told you — they have too 
many and too active tenants already. 

The country between Nismes and Arles 
is much the same as that which I have de- 
scribed. The roads were terribly hot. A 
cloud of dust rose and spread out behind 
me like the train of a comet. The hedges 
and trees and grass on the road-side were 
covered with the white powder. The river 
was reached and recrossed at the little 
town of Tarascon. It had undergone a 
marked change, being less swift and much 
wider. On the west bank, and_ nearly 
opposite the town, stands the remains of a 
fine old castle. It has its story, like every 
ruin on the river. This is it: — 

During the days when chivalry was at its 
height, when the knights were secking 
adventures and fortunes at the petty courts 
of Europe, and winning fame and honor 
fighting the Saracen in the Holy Land, the 
family which owned this noble castle, now 
in ruins, was reduced to two, the old 
baron, De Clenay and his only child 
Matilda. She would be the heir to all her 
father’s estates, for they were held, as all 
the lands in this country are, by allodial and 
not by feudal tenure. Adding to this at- 
traction was the fact that she was beautiful 
in feature, form, and disposition, which 
made her the object of much contention 
among the young knights of the country. 

History does not describe her further 
than to say that she was the most beautiful 
being in the world. Sucha universal com- 
pliment being the only description we have 
of her, each can picture her to himself. I 
have no doubt, from the tenor of the story. 
that her stature was not great nor her form 
embonpoint, but that she was beautifully 
moulded, and her limbs, though delicate. 
were round and full. Her skin was white, 
anid rich as the lily, and in her cheeks lay 
a shade of pink as faint, as changeable and 
delicious as the inside of an ocean shell. 
Her eyes, no doubt, were blue, not the 
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azure blue so highly praised by artists and 
loudly sung by poets, but deep and dark as 
violets, which at night, beneath the tapers 
of her father’s hall, seemed black as jet. 
Her hair was golden, bright and warm as 
a summer’s day, and shone and sparkled as 
the ripples of the Rhone 

beneath her window in 

the morning sun. Her 

foot was small and shape- 

ly, and her hand was small 

and white. An air of joy 

and gladness was in every 

motion, and her voice — 

oh, if you could have 

heard that voice! It was 

the most melodious sound 

in all the world, low and 

sweet as the sound of the 

/Eolian harp touched by 

invisible hands, gentle and 

soothing as the whisper of 

the evening zephyr among 

the trees. ‘That, at least, 

is my firm belief. Her 

father loved her greatly in 

his rough, hearty way, and 

quite a picture it was to see this gentle, 
modest maiden attending to his wants, 
stroking his hard hand, serving him at the 
board, kissing his hairy cheek, and caress- 
ing the great hounds which lay about his 
chair. She was a beam of sunlight in the 
gloom of the dark and trophied hall. The 
sparkling gem was set in the iron of the 
Lombard crown. Among the many follow- 
ers and attendants at her father’s castle was 
hercousin Armand. According tothe custom 
of the times he had been sent to his kins- 
man’s hall as page, to learn the arts of 
hunting and of arms. He was a gentle, 
thoughtful boy, and loved not the compan- 
ionship of his rude uncle and his men-at- 
arms. He would rather far remain alone, 
seated in some deep stone casement, silent 
and thoughtful, or wander with Matilda on 
the walls and inthe garden. Her company 
was to him delightful, as his was to her. 
When she was with him he was completely 
happy. They would sit for hours together 
on the battlements, gazing away across the 
river to where his father’s towers rose 
among the distant hills, dreaming and talk- 
ing of the great deeds he would do when 
he was dubbed a knight, and would ride 
forth against the infidel. 

‘*T will remain at home,” she said, ‘* and 
think of you and pray for you; and when 
you have slain the infidels who hold the 
tomb of Jesus, and have won much honor, 
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and are known throughout the world 
great and good and glorious knight, you 
will come home to me to rest, and I will 
place a laurel-wreath upon your brow, and 
we will live forever here together.” 

And Armand would say naught, but put 


asa 


CHATEAU DE CLENAY. 


his arm about her neck and kiss her sadly, 
for he had dire forebodings that this great 
happiness would never come to pass. 

One day there returned from the wars a 
noble knight, to whom, many years before, 
while she was yet a little prattling child, 
De Clenay had pledged his daughter’s hand. 
The fame of Matilda’s worth and beauty 
had reached him in Palestine, and now he 
came to take his pledge. Poor Armand 
was in despair. Before this he had never 
thought of his feelings towards Matilda. 
He did not understand them now. He 
only felt a great and overwhelming hatred 
towards the new-comer, and the thought 
of his taking Matilda away from him for- 
ever tortured him, and even to see him ap- 
proach her and touch her drove him well- 
nigh mad. The returned warrior found no 
more favor in Matilda’s sight than in Ar- 
mand’s. Before she knew that he was to 
be her husband she had admired his great, 
strong arms and chest, and his brave and 
noble bearing ; she had listened with pleas- 
ure and admiration to his tales of the wars 
in which he had taken so great a part; 
she even had offered, timidly, to unpoint 
his corslet, and had poured the wine into 
his goblet with her own hands. But now 
all was changed. His great, strong arms 
and chest were coarse and clumsy. His 
brave and noble bearing was brazen and 
presumptuous. His tales of the wars were 
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but boasting and vainglory. She looked 
upon him with aversion and disgust. She 
shunned his presence, and avoided her 
father’s hall and rude banterings. She fled 
to unfrequented parts of the castle, and, 
shut away by herself, she sat and wept. 
Here Armand found her one day, and, in 
jealousy, and with rudeness, taunted her 
with her approaching marriage. This was 
more than the poor girl could bear. She 
threw her arms about his neck, sobbing in 
the fulness and sorrow of her heart. He 
repented, and begged her to leave her 
father’s house, and fly with him that night 
across the Rhone. It was the night before 
the wedding-day. 

When night came he met her at the foot 
of the turret’s stair. The boat was ready. 
They left the castle by the postern on the 
river’s side, and were stealing through the 
shrubbery, down the steep declivity to the 
water’s edge, when the warder on the walls 
espied them and gave the alarm. In a 
moment the inmates of the castle, used to 
midnight alarms, were on foot. Armand 
reached the water, layed his fainting bur- 
den in the boat, and was striving and drag- 
ging at the chain, when they fell upon him. 
He fought like one mad, unarmed as he 
was, but to no avail. He was overpow- 
ered, and, as he struggled with convulsive 
rage in the arms of a dozen men, his uncle 
reached the scene. In a moment he 
comprehended the situation. With an 
oath he struck the boy with his mailed 
hand, and felled him bleeding to the earth. 
Matilda saw the blow. Something rose up 
within her. She hated her father from 
that moment. Her soul was as the soul of 
a tigress when she sees her cub struck dead 
at her feet. She sprang towards her father 
with eyes flashing and arm uplifted. 

‘** Darest thou strike an unarmed boy?” 
she cried. ‘*Then thou art no knight; 
thou art a coward.” 

The father looked astounded for an in- 
stant, as though he doubted his own senses, 
that his daughter, who was too gentle to 
speak in aught above a whisper, was this 
fierce woman. 

**Men, carry her to her tower, and 
charge the women to guard her well,” he 
said. 

As the men closed around her, hesitating 
to obey this rude command, she turned 
towards Armand and saw his frail form 
lying among the rocks. The long, bright 
hair, the pale, cold face turned up, and the 
gash upon the forehead looked ghastly in 
the moonlight. All her fierceness van- 
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ished, she thought him dead, and, burying 
her face in her hands, with a low, moaning 
wail, she sank insensible. When they 
asked the baron what should be done with 
Armand, he muttered : — 

** Let the ingrate lie where he fell.” 

When Armand came to himself the 
moon was sinking behind the castle tow- 
ers. It was sometime before he fully re- 
membered what had happened. Then he 
threw himself upon the ground and writhed 
in a passion of despair and grief. What 
had been done with Matilda? He clam- 
bered up the rocky height to the postern. 
It was closed and fastened. He struck it 
and cried aloud. No one answered. All 
was as still and lifeless as the grave. He 
ran around to the gate-way. The portcul- 
lis was down and the drawbridge up. He 
shouted again and again. The warden at 
length appeared on the walls and ordered 
him off. What was this? Bidden begone 
like a vagabond from the castle which had 
been his home so many years, and which 
now contained the only being on earth he 
loved; shut out in the night, barred from 
his sweet cousin by the heartless walls 
when she most needed him! It was too 
hard, too hard! 

In a sort of nightmare he rushed to the 
river, threw himself into the boat, dashed 
across, and fled away to his father’s castle. 
He told his story to his father and brothers 
there, of his love, the attempted flight, its 
frustration, the cruelty and insults to which 
he had been subjected, and prayed that 
they would lend him men and aid to attack 
his uncle in his castle, and force Matilda 
from him before the consummation of the 
marriage. But they looked upon him as 
still a boy, and this as a silly, childish pas- 
sion, and laughed at him in scorn and pity. 
He quitted them in indignation. Bare- 
headed and blood-stained as he was, he 
ran, as though driven by an evil spirit, 
back again over the many miles to the riv- 
er’s brink. The castle was being decora- 
ted for the celebration of the nuptials ; the 
baron’s and the bridegroom’s standards 
waved over the battlements. The boat 
was gone. He could not cross the water. 
He was impotent. There he must sit in 
ever-increasing agony and watch the mar- 
riage hour approach. A few short hours 
and Matilda would be another’s, and the 
hope and aim of his life would be gone 
forever, the pride of his heart would be 
withered and dead, and the world would 
be to him an empty waste. 

When Matilda recovered 


from her 
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swoon and regained her senses it was 
broad daylight, and she lay in her own 
bedchamber in the tower, among her 
women. The lattice of the little window 
was thrown open, and the breeze rustled 
the leaves of the ivy. She was quiet and 
casy, for she fancied she had just awakened 
from a frightful dream, and that she was 
still the happy girl she was before the 
hateful knight came to demand her hand. 
But she was frightened at the seeming re- 
ality of the dream, and shuddered when 
she thought of Armand’s face lying among 
the rocks. She was not: left long in this 
pleasant delusion, for a messenger from 
her father was waiting to bid her prepare 
for the marriage ceremony, which should 
be celebrated in the chapel that same day 
at six. . 

The whole day sat Armand on the op- 
posite shore, unmindful alike of hunger or 
thirst or the burning sun, straining his 
tearless eyes towards the castle. It was al- 
most six o’clock when, as he gazed, he saw 
some one appear on the summit of the 
tower. He knew the fragile form. It was 
Matilda, clad in the bridal robes of white. 
He sprang to the water’s edge. She saw 
him. He hesitated no longer, but plunged 
into the river and struggled towards her. 

‘** Armand! Armand!” he heard her cry. 
She held out her arms to 
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Armand raised her in his arms. Cruel 
lover thou canst not gain thy promised 
bride! Hard-hearted father thou canst not 
tear her from her true love’s arms again! 
He carried her to the rock which juts into 
the river, and there, before the father, the 
lover, and them all, he leaped with her 
into the eddying flood. The rushing water 
swept over them, and the pride of her 
father, the last child of a noble house, the 
flower of womankind, died with him in the 
strength of her love. Could woman’s love 
be stronger? 

They were buried as they were found, — 
locked in each other’s arms. De Clenay’s 
end came soon. He died of a broken heart. 
His lands were divided, and his castle went 
to ruins. 

From Tarascon to Arles is a three-hours’ 
ride down the eastern bank of the river. 
I stopped at the Hotel du Forum. The 
host has two very pretty daughters, who 
talk the most delicious English in the 
world. O Yankee damsels! if ye could 
lay aside your harsh, rasping, whining, 
biting, twanging, grating, saw-mill voices, 
and learn the soft, gliding English of these 
foreign girls, then would ye stand head 
and shoulders above all other women! 
But listen not to their voices. They are 
sirens; and to yield to the influence of 





him for a moment, and 
then, with a wild cry of 
love and despair, sprang 
into the air towards him. 
Down, down, she fell, as 
falls a white bird shot on 
the wing, and _ struck, 
crushed and_ bleeding, 
among the rocks at the 
foot of the crag. With 
a death-like sickness 
about his heart Armand 
beat and buffeted the 
waves. With superhu- 
man strength he reached 
the shore. He sprang to 
where she had fallen. 
There she lay, a broken 
and bruised lily. She opened her eyes 
slowly, and smiled as he called her name, 
and threw himself at her side. She put 
her arms about his neck, nestled her head 
upon his breast, as though she had found a 
home at last, sighed, and closed her eyes 
forever. 

The castle people had discovered them 
by this time, and were crowding through 
the postern and hastening towards them. 
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their gentlé cadences will cost you dear, — 
very dear. There is nothing pleasant in 
Arles except the Champs Elysees, at the 
south-east corner. The town is old, dirty, 
dusty, and hot. The river flows sluggishly 
by its brick towers and monotonous plaster 
walls, built close to the low bank. The 
amphitheatre is so dilapidated that its 
beauty and much of its interest is 
gone. 
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‘* Here in 1651, the Venus d’ Arles, now in the 
Salle du Gladiateur at the Louvre, was excavated 
from among the rubbish and debris of the theatre. It 
rivals in beauty the Venuses de Milo and de Medicis.” 
Quotation from guide-book. 


The men of Arles do nothing but play at 
quoits — only they use iron balls instead of 
quoits —in a large empty lot, and the women 
and children do nothing but sit on the road- 
side and look down upon them. There is 
a fine view from a point on the summit of 
the crumbling Roman walls, looking to- 
wards the east and north, of the hills and 
valleys and a famous convent, the nuns of 
which are celebrated for their piety and 
charity and holiness. They can do all 
kinds of miraculous things. 

A few miles from Arles, towards Mar- 
seilles, the country becomes perfectly flat. 
Not a tree nor a house is in sight. The 
soil is gravelly, and of a reddish color. The 
carriage-road follows the railway track, 
and it turned out a lucky thing for me. 
Not a leaf nora breath of air weakened the 
strength of the sun. Mile after mile I ped- 
aled across the treeless plain. The track 
by my side was raised on an embankment 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and once ina 
long while a stunted cedar stood discon- 
solate on the side. Dry, knotty branches 
of grass withered on the sandy waste. It 
was a dreary prospect. For miles the tired 
eye traced the raised line of the track. 
There seemed no end. On the northern 
horizon lay the mountains ; on the southern 
— nothing. The heat rose from the sand and 
gave things a whirling, unsteady, bilious 


look. The mirage appeared. I had 
seen it once before on the plains of the 
great North-west. Then it was a prairie 
village, depicted in the sky. This time it 
was the sea. The water lay close before 
me. I thought at first it was the sea, and 
shouted: ** The Mediterranean!” but the 
sea was full forty miles away, and the water 
moved off as I proceeded. By and by | 
saw stakes stuck in the water, and cattle 
and fishermen on the shore, and a boat. I 
could scarcely convince myself that my 
senses were deceived, but as I proceeded 
they disappeared, and the barren plain lay 
in their place. My suffering from the heat 
became intense. I feared a coup de soleil. 
My head was swelled, and the veins seemed 
like to burst. The wheel under me lost all of 
its vitality, and would hardly move. About 
mid-day I reached a station where section 
hands lived. I dismounted and waited for a 
train. I was willing to give up, and ride the 
rest of the way. The guard objected strenu- 
ously to taking the bicycle aboard, but 
finally, at the instance of a pretty large tip, 
consented to let me take it with me into a 
third class compartment. I do not know 
when I first saw the Mediterranean, for the 
mirage appeared again as we looked from 
the car-window, and I know not when the 
reflection ended, and the real water began. 
It was nearly dark as we skirted the high 
hills above the blue bay, and entered 
through tunnels and under bridges into the 
great, crowded, bustling seaport town — 
Marseilles. 
James C. Hume. 
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THE bird will carol just as sweet 
When comes no passer-by ; 

The sun bepaint the fairest scenes 
Beneath no mortal eye. 


The brook will speak, the breeze will sigh, 
And whisper will the wood; 

The flowers will deck them unadmired 
In lonely solitude. 


Nature is like the fairest soul, 
So generous and so sweet; 

Or like a noble heart, with tones 
Of truth in every beat. 


A princess, with an open hand, 
A smile that cannot die; 

A beauty ever newly-born, 
And an unfading eye. 


julia R. Anagnos. 





AT BUCKHORN LODGE. 


Once the Scribbler in Chicago got a letter, 
which said, ‘* Put up your pen, cork up 
your ink-bottle, and come to Minnesota. 
Take a vacation, and you will get strong 
enough to write political leaders.” 

‘* But it is no time of year to go to the 
country.” ‘* It is seven hundred miles to 
Otter Tail, — too long a journey.” ‘* You 
will freeze up there in April.” ‘* You 
might as well go to Manitoba.” So ob- 
jected the cavillers, who abound in every 
acquaintanceship ; abound, but seldom pre- 
vail. 

The Scribbler checked her trunk for the 
north, got a pair of rubber boots and took 
up her shawl-strap. And in due time she 
saw the Mother, standing in the door of 
the Lodge, with the Boy in her arms. The 
Scribbler climbed down from the wagon, 
without waiting for the Father’s help, and 
cast herself tumultuously into the embrace 
of her sister and nephew. 

‘‘ Eighteen miles to the station!” she 
cried; ‘* eighteen miles of whispering 
spruces and tamaracks. This is certainly 
Arcady! Do lotos flowers grow in these 
lakes?” 

‘* You are tired. Come in and take off 
your hat, and have some supper.”’ 

‘*T am tired.” 

The Scribbler ate her supper, and fell 
asleep in her tamarack log-loft, forgetting to 
take off her boots till long past midnight. 

Next day the Nibbler came on the stage 
from the station to their post-office of Otter 
Tail, and walked the four miles to the 
Lodge. 

‘** What in the world did you come for?” 
asked the Scribbler. 

‘**T wanted some fishing,” returned the 
Nibbler ; ‘* the Father invited me to come 
for some before he emigrated up to these 
fastnesses. Besides, I felt that April was 
just the month for Northern Minnesota. 
Chicago seemed stifling to me.”’ 

‘* You are very silly.” 

‘** You are mistaken, I am very hungry.” 

Then the Mother came and shook his 
hand cordially, and gave him some broiled 
venison with a piece of a teal. When this 
was finished, she broiled a large pickerel, 
and gave him the rest of the teal with some 
potatoes and a second half-loaf of bread. 
The Scribbler opened a can of California 
pears. 


’ 


‘* Nothing like this at Kinsley’s,” said 
the Nibbler, smacking his lips. 

‘* We were just going out fishing; the 
Father is coming in for us soon; you 
had better go, too, and replenish the 
larder.”’ 

** Ts that a larder?” The Nibbler gazed 
curiously at the great cupboard against the 
log wall. 

** You saucy fellow!” The Father, com- 
ing in, pulled him backward out of his 
chair, shook him, then took him by the 
scalp-lock. ‘+I declare! So it’s you? I 
thought it was a starved band of Chippewas 
devastating the premises in my absence. 
Do vou want to go a-fishing?”’ 

‘*What would you rather do or go a- 
fishing,’’ returned the Nibbler, with an air 
of cosmopolitan culture. 

‘¢ Don’t mind his folly,” said the Scrib- 
bler. ‘* He can hold a rod with any Isaak 
Walton.” 

‘¢ Hold a rod!” The Mother laughed 
so that the Boy began cooing, sitting on his 
father’s shoulder. ‘* Wait until you see 
how we fish here, my dear.” 

‘¢ Here is one of our rods.” The Father 
handed down a long fishspear from the 
gunrack. He took another, with his gun 
over his shoulder. 

The Nibbler examined his with curiosity. 
‘*It looks like a pitchfork stunted in the 
tines.” 

‘* Come and see how we usc it.”’ 

‘*Wait a minute.” The Mother was 
getting a volume of Emerson from the 
rustic bookrack. ‘*I always read Emer- 
son while the Father is fishing. It helps 
me to keep quiet,” she said. 

‘¢'That’s worth copying by all woman- 
kind,” commended the Nibbler. ‘* Why 
doesn’t the Scribbler come?” 

She was buckling to her side a large 
case, from which, at her request, the Father 
had taken out its revolver. 

*¢ What’ upon earth?” ejaculated the Nib- 
bler. 

‘‘We might meet a Chippewa,” sug- 
gested the Scribbler, gently. 

‘¢ Take the revolver, then,” pressing it 
upon her. 

‘*Oh, no!” with a look of horror and a 
quick recoil from the steel. 

‘* But the thing is empty,” he urged. 

‘** Put up the case, dear,” said the Mother. 


’ 


’ 
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* The Father kas his gun, and the Chippe- 
was are quite hi wonless.’ 

‘Yes, I know; but I want to take this. 
I feel safer.” The Scribbler’s voice was 
firm. ‘*We look more like an armed 
company when I have this. It adds to— 
to”? — 

‘The protective tariff,’ suggested the 
Nibbler. 

-Yes. A gun and the fishspears do 
very well, but the Indians know that a re- 
volver is readier.” 

‘* A fishspear maketh a full man, a 
revolver a ready man, and Emerson an 
exact angler. Is that in Proverbs, or where 
have I read it? It can’t be I am quoting 
Bacon in this land of wild meat!” 

The Nibbler tried to look witty, but no 
one noticed him. The Father had given 
the Boy suddenly to the Mother, and uttered 
a guick ** Hush!” as he levelled his gun. 
They all ran forward to see a splendid 
buck lying in a thicket a few yards away. 

‘¢ That was a magnificent shot!” The 
Nibbler was very much excited. 

‘* Seventeen in seventeen months,” said 
the Father, calmly, putting his gun into 
shape again. ‘* We will go over and get 
the Captain and his Infant to help us get 
him ready to eat.” 

The next day they went over and found 
their neighbors at the river; and the new- 
comers gazed in amazement as the Captain 
and his Infant turned a full barrel of 
bright fish out on the sward. The un- 
suspecting pickerel, swimming up the little 
river from Leaf Lake towards Grass Lake, 
had found themselves by scores in a net 
in the stream. 

‘* The neighbors for many miles come 
here for fish,” said the Infant. ‘‘ We sell 
them as they run at five cents apiece, yet a 
good many are wasted.” 

** Many of the Swede settlers in this re- 
gion subsist almost exclusively upon a fish 
diet,” said the Captain. ‘* They are in- 
different marksmen, and never have veni- 
son, even, unless your brother or I give 
them some.” 

‘** But he said that they live on turnips,” 
said the Scribbler. 

** Yes, that is the vegetable part of their 
nourishment— the rata-bagas.” 

‘The Father says the ruta-bagas grow 
to enormous size here. He told me that 
they are so large that a Swede near by 
scooped a room out of one in which he and 
his family and horses lived all winter, get- 
ting their meals by simply slicing pieces 
off the walls. They have a log-house now, 


” 


but there is enough left of the turnip to 
supply the horses all summer.” 

*¢ Oh, but that isn’t true, you know,” 
the Englishman. 

The Nibbler made a despairing gesture, 
and turned away. ‘* Come and see how 
the fish shine,” he called, presently, stand- 
ing on the river bank overlooking a sandy 
shallow. ‘In the spring the northern 
pickerel gets himself a brighter crest,” he 
added. 

The Captain threw his spear deftly, 
caught a pickerel in the gills, and landed 
him on the grass. ‘* That is the Indian 
fashion,” and he threw again, landing 
another, and then another. 

*¢Oh, I want to try!” cried the Scribbler. 

But the lads must needs throw first, and 
each brought up one. 

She threw and threw, and at last arrested 
the journey of a huge fish as long as her 
arm, cutting him nearly through the mid- 
dle, and bringing him up bloody and 
struggling. She turned very white about 
the lips, but instantly threw again, hitting 
another with nervous incertitude, and land- 
ing him all mangled, too, by the cruel steel. 
She bit her lips, set her teeth resolutely, 
and threw again, her body swaying slightly 
as she leaned forward. 

‘+ Better stop,” urged the Nibbler 
are getting shaky.” 

She turned a fierce glance on him. ‘I 
will have three!” she cried, and swung 
the handle out again, stepping forward ex- 
citedly. 

‘¢ Take care !” cried the Captain ; but her 
poor footing crumbled treacherously, and 
gave way, and she fell forward into the water. 

The Nibbler pulled her out and carried 
her, drenched and shivering, to the Cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

¢* ] — ] wasn’t nervous,” —her teeth were 
chattering violently, — ** you seeit was that 
wretched bank.” 

‘+ Of course it was,” said the Nibbler, 
soothingly, wrapping a buffalo robe about 
her. ‘ The Captain and I will take turns 
in carrying you home.” 

‘* Nonsense! I can walk ;” 
it resolutely. 

The exercise made her rosy, and the 
Nibbler laughed reassuringly when he 
came up to her, waiting for him at the log 
which spanned the swift little river. 

‘¢ Waiting for the bridge?” he inquired, 
with Chicago facetiousness. 

‘*T’m waiting for you to help me walk 
this tamarack tight-rope. I’m not going 
to risk falling into that current.’ 


said 


. ; ‘*you 


”? 


and she did 
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When she came down from her loft in 
dry raiment, the Nibbler observed, ‘‘ It is 
about time to eat something.” 

‘¢ We'll build a fire.” She fell to prepar- 
ing a Mallard duck the Father had shot 
the day before. 

When he took the first mouthful with 
ravenous teeth, a change fell on the Nib- 
bler’s countenance. He took a second 
taste, and looked hopeless. Then he rose 
and reached for his hat. 

‘* What are you going to do? Oh, isn’t 
it dreadful!’’ cried the Scribbler, with 
tears of anguish in her eyes. 

‘‘Do? Goto the Captain’s and get some 
fish. Did you learn to roast Mallards at 
the cookery-school ? ” 

‘* No, except dressing them. 
it all out of my own head.” 

‘* It tastes like it,” sternly. ‘* Come,” and 
they went. 

‘* You parboiled the duck first?” asked 
the Captain, taking evidence. 

‘* Yes, sir, and I had dressed it ever so 
nicely, just as I learned of Miss Corson.” 

‘** Then what?” 

‘¢ Then I put it in the oven to roast, and 
made some stuffing, dressing, you know, 
and stirred it up with a little of the gravy 
from the kettle, and I took some of that to 
baste the duck.” 

‘* Took what?” 

‘The nice, greasy gravy fromthe kettle.” 

‘¢ That you had parboiled the duck in?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘* Foul taste of wild fowl,” said the Cap- 
tain, sententiously ; ‘‘ villanous extract of 
unripe game. You have only gone a step 
farther in barbarity than your sister. She 
cooks newly killed duck. You tried to 
make gravy of the extract! Throw away 
the parboiling-water next time, and put a 
piece of stale bread in the duck till it is 
nearly roasted. Throw that away before 
you stuff it, and you will have much less 
of the raw taste of game. I never taste 
game until it is quite ripe.” 

‘*Spoiled, you know,” explained the 
Nibbler, innocently. And then they went 
in to dinner. 

The Infant had spread an old news- 
paper over the rough brown table. He 
gave each of them a tin plate, and the 
leaf of an almanac for a napkin. There 
were no forks. The Scribbler’s thoughts 
flew fastidiously to the dainty china, and 
silver, and napery of Buckhorn Lodge. 
But politeness and hunger kept her from 
refusing the delicate wood-duck and fat 
snipe broiled on the coals of oak. 


I roasted 
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**'You are very kind,’ she said; * it 
looks appetizing.” 

‘¢ You are hungry after your duck-ing.”’ 

But the Nibbler’s joke was lost, for the 
sons of Britain seldom see that sort of a 
smile, and the Scribbler only frowned upon 
him. 

The Mother wanted to take her sister to 
see the Indians make maple-sugar ; but the 
Father objected. ‘* Let her enjoy her 
sugar in peace,” he said. ‘‘Isn’t there 
anything in Emerson to teach the human 
race not to investigate the cleanliness of a 
Chippewa camp in sugar-making time?” 

‘** They are not to blame that they have 
not blankets enough to strain their syrup,” 
argued the Mother, attacking the Indian 
question with ardor. ‘* The government 
ought to supply them with other blankets, 
or else give them more soap to wash these.” 

*¢ Do you mean ” — murmured the Scrb- 
bler, faintly. 

‘* That ‘Lo, the poor Indian brave’ of 
this section strains his part of the maple- 
sugar of commerce through the blanket he 
reposes in! That’s about what they mean,” 
said the Nibbler. 

‘* No, he doesn’t,” denied the Mother. 

‘¢ Wasn’t that a fib?” asked her husband, 
when they were alone. . 

‘No, the brave doesn’t do it. It is the 
squaw ; the braves are all too lazy to make 
sugar, and you know it.” 

‘*We must go fishing by brushlight,” 
said the Father, and they all went to watch 
him spear pickerel by the light of great 
bonfires along the river. The flames leaped 
up to the dark of the sky. The tamaracks 
stood straight and tall, dead in silence, on 
the hill. The fish shot into the fire-glare 
on the river, and took: their death in its 
brilliancy. The Boy cried to go home, and 
the peace of slumber fell again on Buck- 
horn Lodge. 

The days went on in sunshine and 
shadow. The Nibbler trolled on the lakes 
and hunted on the plains, and they all 
went rowing and riding over the little 
waves and hills. 

One morning the Mother came in from 
her hotbeds with her watering-pot in her 
hands and something more than the morn- 
ing light in her eyes. 

‘‘Come with me very quietly,” she 
whispered, mysteriously. 

‘* What’s in the air?” The Nibbler threw 
down his book. The Scribbler followed, 
with her nephew in her arms. 

The fair young Mother, outside again, 
stood in the clear April sunshine, shading 
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her eyes with one hand and pointing with 
the other. Out in the pathway, on the bit 
of flat land between the garden and the 
oak woods, was a great, graceful doe, step- 
ping on, unmindful of humankind. 

A flame of scarlet dyed the Nibbler’s 
face. He stole back into the Lodge for 
the gun. 

*¢ Oh, whata pity the Father isn’t here !” 

‘*But the Nibbler will shoot it, of 
course,” said her confident sister. 

He came out, stole through the 
garden, stooped, and crept through the 
bushes beyond, and, lying down close 
beside the runway, took fair aim at the 
shy, unconscious creature. The Scrib- 
bler stood breathless, and the Mother 
rescued her son from the dangerous 
position he had slidden into under one 
of his aunt’s trembling arms. On came 
the beautiful doe. The Father came up 
from the spring and stood silent, smil- 
ing incredulously. The gun crashed 
loudly. The doe turned her head — and 
bounded lightly away into the deep forest. 
The Nibbler came back to them, shak- 
ing in every nerve and muscle. His face 
was crimson, his hands cold. 

‘That was a magnificent miss!” 
laughed the Father. ‘* But no man _ ever 
hits a deer at the first trial,” he added, 


courteously. 

‘*T didn’t hit him,” gasped the Nib- 
bler; ‘I didn’t hit him,” again in the 
husky accents of tragic horror. 

‘*No, but you have often hit rabbits 


and _ partridges. 
tridge for your 
spoke soothingly. 

‘+ Better have a bite now, and then go 
across Portage Lake to the Springs. 
Your doe will be very likely to go there, 
and you may get her when you get over 
this attack.” 

‘*Why didn’t you hit it?” asked the 
Scribbler, conversationally, watching the 
trembling Nibbler choking down a few 
fortifying morsels. 

‘* You see it is not the shooting season 
now. There is fifteen dollars’ fine for 
killing a deer in Minnesota at this sea- 
son. I thought of that just as I was 
firing.” 

‘*Oh!” said the Scribbler, sympatheti- 
cally. 

‘* Oh!” said the Father, dryly. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed the Mother. 

The Nibbler took the gun and van- 
ished. The afternoon wore away. The 


You shall have a par- 
lunch.” The Mother 


Father worked in the garden. 
played and slept. The 


aloud : — 


The Boy 
Scribbler read 


‘Kill for me a famous roe-buck, 
Kill for me a deer with antlers.” 


Her voice ceased. The sun was sink- 
ing. In the door-way stood the Nibbler. 
His jacket, shredded into tatters by the 
bushes, hung upon his arm. He held 
aloft an enormous pair of antlers. His 
gun was under his arm. 

** You killed it ; oh! you killed it! $zdz- 
late!’ cried the Scribbler. ‘‘ I am so proud 
of you;” and she seized the huge horns. 

The Nibbler sat down with an expression 
of pride on his face. ‘* It was hard work, 
but J found it,” he said. 

‘* And the doe got away again, so you 
went to the Captain’s and borrowed these 
antlers. It was a splendid buck who wore 
them last year. What will you have for 
supper?” The Mother was always gentle. 

**Tll eat crow, please,” answered the 
Nibbler, humbly. 

‘¢Did you go to Portage Lake?” 
Scribbler changed the subject. 

** Yes ; and I saw the queerest old,fellow, 
— an ancient half-breed, who told me that 
the devil swims in that lake. You see 
it has only an underground outlet, and no 
man or beast drowned in it ever comes to 
the surface. It is just on the portage, and 
nobody knows whether its underground 
current sets towards the Mississippi or to 
the Red River of the North.” 

‘“*T love this wild life,” said 
Scribbler on the May day of her 
parture. ‘*I could live forever in 
primeval forest.” 

She stood alone with the Nibbler for a 
moment. He wore his city-made clothes, 
and looked gladly ready for a return to 
civilization. 

** Would you stay alone?” he asked, 
facetiously. 

The Scribbler ignored his tone. 
mood was high above flippancy. 

‘¢ Life is so free and true here,” she said. 
‘““One can get enough of the world 
through books and papers and yet live 
close to the very heart of life and nature. 
When I go a-seeking happiness I shall find 
me a lodge like this. With one I love, I 
could be happier than the angels.” 

The Nibbler looked down uneasily at 
his pointed shoes. 


“Would I do?” he asked. 


The 


the 
de- 
the 


Her 


‘s Minimum.” 





FISHING IN THE SPRING. 


NoTHING engenders lying like frequent 
fishing. I shall confine myself to a few 
periods, and thus, it may be, escape the 
temptation that a long story about fishing 
provokes. 

I will pass over the forenoon hours, and 
part of the afternoon, without remark. I 
thought to begin with the sun in golden 
bars, and the bars in a crimson cloud, and 
the cloud in a hollow west, and the west 
in a summer eve; but these are too far 
away. I shall only start from the golden 
bars. However, I am glad that the sun, 
and the cloud, and the west, and the summer 
were abroad that day, for they made my 
going easier. I cannot say as much, how- 
ever, for the one-lined fish-hook that insin- 
uated itself through my vest lining, and 
surreptitiously adventured farther. 

The creek is not far away, and the way 
is safe and pleasant. The earth is green; a 
hawk drifts by. We walk under apple- 
boughs; under the top-bars to the lane; 
through the lane; by a dead cotton-wood 
in its white shroud; and by many red- 
headed sumachs. 

What a blood-flame tops the sumach! 
Over their bare and attenuated trunks, full 
of hidden life and summer promise, glow 
their dull, red torches, like flames on an 
altar. But this is fanciful. Past the sumach 
and then the plum we go. What a deli- 
cacy about the plum! What an aristocratic 
tree for its inches! Stiff -ourageous, 
blossom-bearing little tree. 

‘* A purple tinges its bark without, 
A vital green its buds within; 
A white veil wraps its limbs about, 
Where diligent worms seclusion spin. 


‘* A woodbird tells of the plum’s low place, 
By a creek that sings in unsyllabled rhyme; 

O’er the sleeping heaven’s upturned face, 
That sank to its depths after winter time.” 


But we are not plumming. I occupy a 
stump. The creek is full of illusive beauty. 
A blackbird alights with its face to the wind. 
A liquid circle reels out its ripples. The 
shadow of the stump wavers in the water. 


“ A calm, 
A bite, 
A helpless thing, 
Without a hand, a foot or wing. 
It cannot run, 
Or strike, 
Or fly, 
It can only shudder, and gasp, and die.” 


If fish could speak, how cruelty would 
be rebuked immortally: but they cannot, 
and I thrust a stick through the lungs of the 
captive, and withe it to the bank, its blood 
reddening a little flume of water. But we 
must not suspect that fishing is all tragedy. 
There isa comic element in its most solemn 
epochs. I found that my stump was un- 
cushioned, as the fish ceased to bite, and | 
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made the discovery by way of my stock- 
ings, that a congregation of ants was hold- 
ing cathedral services in the dead-wood 
beneath mie. 

Drifted white sand on the bank? A 
luxury I had overlooked. Yes, there it is — 
white sand, gray sand, red sand,— all clean 
sand; how shifting and accommodating it 
is! Here’s a hollow in the sand. Let’s 
put a fisherman into it. Listen, the fisher- 
man says: why, its hollow is a cradle, 
and its sunshine is a lullaby. 

You drowse, and drowse, and turn. 
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“ You look the bright sun in his face, 

You close your eyes, and through the dim 

Transparency the sight of Him 

Who lights the glowing universe 

Breaks clearer through the mellow space 

Than through the bright sun in your face. 
“You look the bright sun in his face, 

You close your eyes and feel the beam 

Of a common warmth and a fancied gleam, 

And your soul absorbs the mellow grace 

And stirs and flutters in the embrace 

Of the bright sun when you look in his face. 
** You look the bright sun in his face, 

You close your eyes and ponder in 

A silent din of surging spheres, 

That noiseless are as fading years, 

And dear your kin and near your race, 

When shut the bright sun from your face.” 


Splash! 

Your revery is ended and you’ve another 
fish ; numerically, two fish are not many. 
You catch a third ; still, three are not many. 
Yet three are enough to confuse your 
memory about exactitudes, and when you 
are called on to reinforce your statement 
on the next day, about having caught a 
long string of fish, yesterday, why, in such 
case, it may be you would go down justi- 
fied, if you should say: ‘*Oh, I caught a 
good many, but did not count them.” 

The sun _ heretoforee mentioned 
longer in sight. 

Three fish, beaded on a willow twig, are 
barely visible. 


is no 


ROCKS. 


A white line twists faintly around yout 
fish-pole. Your face is homeward. 


“Imperial night ascends the east; 
Crowns with her stars the mighty vast; 
Descends the west and halting there, 
Drops a curtain down before 
The suttken sun’s dim diadem.” 


Night! 

You reach the kitchen porch, and in 
tired complacency sit down in a handy 
chair, and ambitiously accommodate your 
feet, half-way up the porch rests, to the 
little light that is passing from the west ; 
and as you ponder on the frying-pan whose 
imperturbability shall be vexed with three 
frying fish in the morning; and as the old 
cat, with kittens in the barn, forgives her- 
self the theft, in her maternal solicitude, as 
she slips quietly through the darkness with 
three small fish on a willow twig, that have 
been dropped atthe foot of the tilted chair, — 
I say, as all this occurs, a peace and quict- 
ness follow that infrequently fall to the 
lot of bustling man. A quietness in which 
there is nothing but — 


‘The uneventful nearness crossed, 
By sounds that come from either gloom, 
And in the either gloom are lost.” 


J. R. S. Birch. 
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A DREAM of June, 


And distant snow 


ROCKS. 


with shim’ring sea, 
y sails; a sky 


Of liquid blue, a grassy lea 
In levels and soft slopes; where lie 
The sunbeams through the livelong day. 
A tender dream — which o’er me steals, 
In fantaisie, when far away, 


With noiseless fli 


ght of swift-winged wheels. 














MY WIFE’S 

THe last time Mrs. President Bates 
and I went out driving with a horse and 
buggy, hired at a livery stable, it was 
a very gentle horse. She insisted upon my 
procuring a gentle horse. Her instructions 
were specific and strict that the establish- 
ment must possess the cardinal virtues of 
sobriety, meekness, patience, forbearance, 
faithfulness, magnanimity, courage, a just 
and peaceful walk before the world, an 
even and kindly spirit, a carriage void of 
offence, and a general assortment of the 
Christian graces, at a price not to exceed two 
dollars and a half for the afternoon, with a 
handsome lap-robe included. I knew a sta- 
ble where all these noble virtues, and a whole 
lot more, such as long-suffering, fasting, 
humiliation of spirit, chastening of the flesh, 
living by faith mostly, letting your mod- 
eration be known of all men and the like, 
are kept for hire on the most reasonable 
terms, day or night; and it was there that 
I secured a choice lot for our afternoon’s ex- 
cursion. This compendium of the loftiest 
principles, I remember, was sorrel, with a 
switch tail, artificially cocked to simulate 
that frivolous gayety of spirits which by 
no means belonged to its chastened and 
melancholy character. As is too often the 
case with the more exalted virtues its pro- 
gression was jerky and uncertain, an alter- 
nation between too sudden enthusiasm and 
too somnolent relapse. As soon as Mrs. 
President B. got fairly launched on a sen- 
tence which threatened to verge upon any- 
thing of an uninteresting character I would 
punctuate her remarks by touching the 
moral example with the whip, producing a 
sudden jump, as if that noble-principled 
quadruped had never been so surprised in 
the whole course of his life. Crack! would 
go Mrs. President B.’s neck, her spine would 
jog sharply against the low rail of the bug- 
gv-seat, and her ideas would suffer a momen- 
tary derangement. But, after proceeding 
at a zealous trot for not exceeding one hun- 
dred feet the noble animal would gradually 
relapse into its customary snail-like quies- 
cence, with its ears sleepily drooping, evi- 
dently inviting its driver to surprise it 
again. After a while, Mrs. President B. 
mildly remonstrated. 





TRICYCLE. 


‘* What makes that horse jump so?” 
she asked. 

‘*¢ Oh, that’s only his high spirits!” I re- 
plied with wicked but solemn prevarica- 
tion. 

‘¢ He’ll break away from the buggy!” 
she cried, as he did it again. 

‘** No, he won’t, my dear,” [assured her ; 
‘* he can’t.” 

*¢ Why can’t he?” 

‘¢ Because he’s too sincerely attached to 
it,” I answered, looking at the harness, 
which was new and strong. 

She indignantly grabbed the lines and 
pulled at them till the unhappy beast was 
only prevented from sitting down by his 
tail getting anchored over the cross-bar of 
the buggy-shafts. Whenthe procession was 
thus brought to a dead halt, Mrs. B. re- 
marked that she was going to do the driv- 
ing. With that she grabbed the whip and 
surprised the moral model so suddenly 
that my heels flew up, and I lost my hat 
over the back of the buggy. A street 
gamin picked it up and handed it to me, 
receiving a nickel as a reward,— because he 
looked as if he was firmly resolved to raise 
all the hoodlums of the neighborhood with 
vengeful yells in case he was not satisfac- 
torily feed. Then Mrs. B. set the vir- 
tuous example of travelling at the rate of a 
public procession trying to pass a beer- 
garden corner on a hot day. 

When we got home from that drive Mrs. 
President B. gravely announced that she 
had concluded not to go out driving any 
more. I concealed the emotion produced 
by this announcement under a calm de- 
meanor, and inquired: ‘* Why. my dear?” 

*¢ Because,” said she, ‘* it is tiresome, and 
it costs too much. I had much rather save 
the money and buy a tricycle.” 

‘* But, my love,” I remonstrated, ‘‘a 
tricycle costs so much!” 

‘*Not much more than your bicycle,” 
she said. ‘I’m tired of seeing you 
go out alone; besides horses are so dan- 
gerous.” 

‘* Dangerous ! 
beast.” 

** Well, the gentle ones are always stu- 
pid. I want a machine which I can man- 


such a_ perfectly gentle 
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age myself and not be at the mercy of 
a brute. I want to go out with you, 
dear. I want out-door exercise. I want— 
a tricycle.” 

There was no use of arguing the ques- 
tion. I knew the argument would be 
against me. This is why Mrs. B. has 
a tricycle. 

While I was knocking off the crate from 
the tricycle in the alley, Mrs. B. and my 
daughter watched the proceedings with 
intense interest. They asked all manner of 
questions about the various parts of the 
machine, and examined it with the 
closest curiosity. As both are naturally 
bright about mechanics and machinery 
they very soon had a correct idea of 
all its working parts and its general 
construction. This is the very first thing 
that every lady who becomes possessor 
of a tricycle should learn. Mrs. B. could, 
if necessary, take her machine to pieces 
and put it together again correctly. As 
soon as the crate was disposed of, and I had 
adjusted the saddle to the proper height, 
Mrs. B. mounted it for her first trial. Be- 
fore starting she explained to a lady neigh- 
bor, who came out to view the machine, that 
it was perfectly safe; it could not be upset 
in any way. To prove this she grasped the 
handles and swayed back and forth in the 
saddle. It didn’t upset, —the safety-bars 
at the back prevented that,—but when it 
tipped up our family cat hastily climbed 
over the alley fence and sought the seclu- 
sion of the coal-house, where his agitation 
would not be observed by the public. Then 
Mrs. B. rode it proudly around the block. 
Then my daughter rode it. They both 
very quickly caught the proper stroke, and 
in a few days were able to maintain a fair 
speed when I accompanied either of them 
on my bicycle. 

The first time that Mrs. B. and myself 
rode out together, I on my bicycle and she 
on her tricycle, was a proud and momen- 
tous occasion. All the neighbors came out 
to see us start, and envy our happiness. 
As soon as we were fairly started Mrs. B. 
asked which way we should go. 

‘* Whichever way you like, dear,” I re- 
plied ; ‘* this is your procession.” 

‘© Then,” said she, with great sweetness, 
‘¢T want to go whichever way you like. 
You know the best streets to ride over.” 

** Well, then,” said I, pleased with her 
deference to my judgment, ‘** we will turn 
up C street.” (C street was three blocks 
ahead, turning east.) ‘* We will call on 
Miss Blank. Miss Blank wants to purchase 
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a tricycle, and will do so now that you have 
one.” 

‘¢ Come to think of it, my dear,” Mrs.B. 
replied, ‘‘ we will turn down D street.” 
(D street was four blocks ahead, turning 
‘¢T want to call on Mrs. Blink. I 
promised to show my tricycle to Mrs. Blink 
as soon as it arrived. She wants to buy 
one.” i 

*¢ But, my love!” I expostulated. ‘‘ you 
said you wanted to go my way.” 

** So I did,” she retorted ; ‘* but you said 
it was my procession.” 

‘*Our first ride ought to be over the 
easiest pavement.” 

‘*T think I ought to go the way I prefer 
the very first time we are out together.” 

‘¢C street, my dear, is — ” 

‘*¢ D street, my love.” 

‘¢Miss Blank will buy — ” 

‘* Mrs. Blink, you mean.” 

‘¢ A machine.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Blink.” 

Somebody — some ancient philosopher, 
who wasted his time on mere theory, but 
was evidently not atall up in practice—once 
wrote that a man should be a ruler in his 
own household. That is a nice theory 
isn’t it? It was invented a long while be- 
fore the tricycle. It’s a sound theory. I 
always admire and advise it. But, in 
practice, my parliamentary and political ex- 
perience has taught me that the best way to 
rule, and secure having your own way, or at 
least as near to having your own way as is 
possible under certain circumstances, where 
there is a powerful and well-organized op- 
position, is to compromise. Compromise 
is the great family peace-maker, the sweet- 
ener of life’s bitterness, the adroit mana- 
ger’s best instrument, the calm adjuster of 
spousal differences. Compromise in do- 
mestic affairs is a great moral necessity, a 
sweet matrimonial boon. 

We compromised, and turned west on 
D street, and called on Mrs. Blink. 

We are to turn east on C street some 
other time in the indefinite future, when 
Mrs. B feels like calling on Miss Blank. 

This, you perceive, allows each of us to 
have her or his own way. She had her 
own way at once, in consideration of 
which, I am to have my own way when- 
ever it happens to be her way. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory. A whole na- 
tional political convention, or a congress, 
couldn’t construct a compromise on a more 
amiably equitable basis than this. At least 
they never do. Our call on Mrs. Blink 
was so pleasant, and we enjoyed our first 














ride together so much, that now I always 
compromise whenever Mrs. B. wants to 
go anywhere, and go at once. It is always 
wise to start right. 

Having a tricycle, the next thing neces- 
sary for a lady is a suitable costume. By 
listening to Mrs. President Bates and her 
friend Mrs. Blink, and other ladies, who 
discussed this important subject with much 
taste and learning as to fabrics and colors, 
I have learned some valuable lessons, espe- 
cially about colors. The ladies all began 
with the primary principle that the fabric 
must be soft wool, and both fabric and 
color must fit the particular style and com- 
plexion of the wearer, and all ornaments, 
ribbons, and colors worn by the rider must 
be agreeable contrasts to the color of the 
costume. This of course. So far any 
wheelman could study out. But both my 
wife and Mrs. Blink agreed, and the other 
ladies at once conceded, that there was 
another very important point in selecting 
colors, —a point which the wheel-maz, I 
now perceive, too often ignores. They 
agreed that the colors must all contrast 
agreeably withthe machine! The tricycle 
being enamelled in black, no black or very 
dark colors, said these ladies, must be worn 
by its rider. Why? Because a little way 
off any black article of costume will look 
like part of the machine, and not like part 
of the rider. Think of that, ye wheelmen 
who propose to wear black stockings and 
ride an enamelled wheel! Think of having 
your black legs at a little distance mis- 


A CANVAS 


BY B. T. 


CanoernG of late has become so popu- 
lar that canoes are preferred above all 
other kinds of small craft; and they 
would be used still more if it were not 
for their price, which is more than it 
is always convenient for every one to 
pay. 

Here is a plan which will meet the 
wants of a great many, being both cheap 
and good, and only requiring a little hard 
work to produce a serviceable affair. The 
original was used by the writer on Lake 
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taken by lady observers for piston-rods, 
or other moving parts of the machinery, 
and not parts of yourselves! If you wear 
black stockings ride only nickelled wheels. 
And when you select a belt-buckle, or 
other ornament, see that it is in harmonious 
contrast with your wheel. No silver or 
nickel ornaments for riders of nickelled 
wheels. 

‘* This having to fit the colors to the 
machine makes it a great deal more try- 
ing,” observed Mrs. Blink, while the two 
ladies were halting in opinion between a 
soft light shade of gray and a delicate pale 
brown which another lady recommended. 
They chose the gray. And then they said 
that they were glad the enamel of the 
machine was black, because a glossy black 
permitted so many more pretty contrasts than 
any other color. 

I imbibed much additional wisdom by 
listening to the discourse of the ladies, con- 
cerning riding-gloves, shoes, hats, etc., 
their proper fabrics, colors, and forms. 
And I have concluded that feminine intui- 
tion can discover more about the primary 
principles of these things in a single day’s 
shopping inspiration than our oldest bicycle 
clubs have been able to evolve from years 
of study and experience. Hence I am pre- 
pared to predict a rapid and large advance 
in the good taste and appropriateness of 
wheeling-uniforms as soon as tricycling be- 
comes common enough among the ladies to 
give our clubs the benefit of their superior 
intellect in such matters. 


President Bates. 
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NEWMAN. 


Minnetonka, and proved to be a stanch, 
fast boat, and easily handled. It was of 
the usual-length, fourteen feet, beam twenty- 
eight inches, and depth amidship, at gun- 
wales, ten inches. 

First procure a piece of oak-plank an inch 
thick, and saw from it two pieces for stems 
of the shape shown in the upper Sketch, 
p. 281, being careful that at the lower end 
of each A the grain runs as in the drawing, 
or it will be likely tosplit. Plane the outer 
or convex edge of each down to half an 
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inch, commencing at the end of the keel, 
#. Four inches from A saw in one and 
one-half inches crosswise, and cut the 
piece out to admit the keel, which should 
be of oak, twelve feet long, and one inch 
wide by one and one-fourth inches deep. 

Secure the stems to the keel by boring 
three-sixteenths of an inch holes, and rivet- 
ing with two and one-half inch rivets and 
burrs. Let in the heads of the rivets on 
the under side. 


A CANVAS CANOE. 


Mark a perpendicular centre line on 
each, and, to be sure of making both 
curves alike, after one curve is finished take 
a piece of paper doubled, place the folded 
edge on the centre line, and cut out with 
scissors both curves at once, then, spread- 
ing the paper on the board, you can mark 
the other curve by the edge of it. 

Now for two permanent _ sections 
(Sketch 4). These are made of three- 
quarters of an inch hard-wood, with grain 
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Procure some straight-grained, tough 
white-oak or red-elm for rib timber. Have 
it sawed into lengths, which, after planing, 
measure, three-fourths of an inch wide, 
one-fourth of an inch thick, and four feet 
long. 

Mark with a square, and saw places to 
admit them into the bottom of the keel 
three inches apart, cutting out with a 
chisel. 

Cut out, from rough pine, an inch thick, 
three temporary section-boards, to keep the 
canoe in shape while you are putting it 
together, one for the middle, two feet and 
four inches wide (Sketch 2), and two 
others like Sketch 3, two feet wide, placed 
each side of the centre section, three feet 
from it. 
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the same as 
in the draw- H 

ing. Make them twelve 

inches across the top, which is arched 
three-quarters of an inch. Place them 
upright, with the top twenty inches from 
the top of each stem. 

Into the bottom of all these sections 
should be sawed a place to admit the keel, 
(an inch by an inch andahalf). Then, to 
keep them in place, a piece of strap-iron 
should be nailed to each temporary section, 
passing under the keel. 

The next thing to do is to procure a piece 
of joist, fourteen feet long by either three 
or four inches square. Fasten it on two 
horses, being sure that the upper edge is 
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straight, It is secured in this manner to 
keep it from twisting out of shape. Then 
fasten the keel to it (Sketch 5), being care- 
ful to put it on straight, with either nails 
or slender screws, perhaps three or four in 
the length, boring holes first. These holes 
will do no harm as the keel goes inside 
the canvas. 

The section-boards must be secured, to 
keep them from canting, by two strips of 
wood for each, one on either side of the 
keel, about ten inches apart, reaching to 
the floor. 

After this is done a line should be fast- 
ened to a small nail driven in the centre 
of the top of one of the stems, and drawn 
tightly to the center of the top of the other, 
where it should be fastened. Then see if 
the centre line of the middle section corre- 
sponds with the string ; if 
it does not, push the stem 
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are alike. Secure in place temporarily 
with inch-and-a-quarter nails. 

Look carefully at the strips, and be sure 
there is a good curve from the centre to 
theend. Nail to intermediate section on one 
side. Measure to keel. Repeat the dis- 
tance on the opposite side ; then nail. The 
measurement for the like section on the 
other end of the boat 
must be the 
same. Put 
on six strips 
on each side 
from the top 
pressing the 
edges to- 
gether as 
you work 


(Sketch 6). 





which tips over, up till it 
is right, and fasten both 
by nailing to them a stick 
reaching to the floor 
(Sketch 5), for a brace. 
Be very careful to do 
this, for the stems must 
be in line, otherwise the 
boat will not go straight. 

Now get some strips 


of pine for side-planks, 


one and a_ half inches 
wide. After planing, these 
should be about a quarter 
of an inch thick, or less; 
commencing three or four 
feet from the centre they 
should taper to an inch at 
the ends. 

Take a splitting-saw, and split these strips 
from the ends towards the middle, leaving 
five feet uncut in the centre. 

The height of the bows is to be fifteen 
inches. Measuring up from the joist, mark 
off this height on each side of each stem. 
Measuring up from the joist on the middle 
section, mark ten inches on the centre line, 
draw another line at right angles to it 
across the section; where this line touches 
the edge tack the centre of one of the strips, 
so that the upper side is on the mark. 

Tack on the ends to the stems with gal- 
vanized inch boat-nails, holding an iron on 
the other side while driving to clinch them. 
Do the same on the opposite side. Now 
measure from the top edge of the first strip 
on the centre section, with a tape measure, 
to that side of the keel, and repeat for the 
other side to make sure that the two sides 











THE FRAME. 


After soaking the rib-timbers in hot 
water, or steaming them (half an hour 
will be long enough), take one, slide the 
end through one of the places cut in the 
keel, and pull it in place inside the pine 
strips. It is long enough for each of the 
ends to project six inches or so above the 
boat on each side. 

Tie the tops across with cord so as 
to prevent strain on the strips, then in 
like manner put in the others working 
from the centre towards the ends of the 
boat, leaving out the last three until 
later, when there will be further expla- 
nation about them. 

For fastening the strips to the timbers 
procure a pound of galvanized boat-nails, 
three-quarters of an inch long. Take an 
awl, and begin near the middle, push the 
top of one of the timbers down till it 
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bears against the strips, and punch a hole 
near the upper edge and through the 
timber. Be sure and use a sharp awl 
and cut across the grain. Drive a nail, 
and clinch it against an iron held inside. 
Now drive another on the opposite side, 
but not in line on the timber (see Sketch 
6). 

Fasten the strip below like the former, 
driving two nails, one on the upper, 
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FINISHING, 


and the other on the lower edge; con- 
tinue till the six strips are fastened on 
one side, then repeat on the other. Be 
sure and make the tops of the same 
rib-timbers equidistant from the end of the 
boat. Follow these directions for all the 
timbers. 

When you come to where the strips 
have been split fasten each half with one 
nail (see Sketch 6, BA). Fasten the 
strips to the hard-wood sections with gal- 
vanized nails. 

Now for the six end rib-timbers. In the 
middle of each, for a space of an inch and 
a quarter, where the keel will come, make 
a number of saw-marks across them, a little 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch deep. 
Then with a chisel work from each side, 
and soak them like the others. Cut away 
the corners of the keel where the places 
for these timbers were cut, so that it will 
be rounded. The timbers can then be 
pushed into place, with the saw-marks 
inside, and bent under the keel without 


breaking them, and then nailed as before. 
Saw off all the timber ends which project 
above the upper strip. 

The length of the cockpit is five feet. 
Two and a half feet on each side of the 
centre of the boat, put deck-timbers arching 
an inch. They must be sawed from white- 
oak, an inch square. Cut them the 
width of the boat, and, to secure them 
to the sides, get four small oak-knees. 

These you can _ find 

among the oak-tree 
branches. Take off the 
bark and cut them out the 
proper shape to fit the 
sides (see Sketch 7, 4A), 
placing them an inch and 
a quarter below the edge, 
and under the ends of the 
deck-timbers. Fastenthem 
to the rib-timbers by driv- 
ing nails, after punching 
holes through to the strips, 
and clinch them. and _ nail 
or screw them to the deck- 
timbers. Out of the same 
material cut two other 
deck-timbers, one for each 
end, making them arch an 
inch, one inch square. 
Place these a foot and six 
inches nearer the bows, 
fastening the ends a quar- 
ter of an inch below the 
edge. 

Take two pieces of pine 
board, an inch thick and a foot wide by 
five feet long. Place one lengthwise along 
the boat, and mark on it the outside curve 
of the canoe. Cut both boards alike on this 
line, and saw places for the rib-timbers, so 
that these boards will fit inside the gunwales. 

The inside edge must curve as well as the 
outside. The width of the board will be 
three and one half inches in the middle ; the 
ends being cut as in Sketch 7, BB, allow- 
ing the cockpit to be about twenty inchec 
wide after the washboards are put on. Re- 
move the centre section, put the former 
boards in, and nail in place to the ribs 
and deck-timbers. 

You can now take the screws out of the 
keel, turn the boat over, and fasten all the 
rib-timbers to the keel with galvanized nails. 
Next put on the rest of the pine strips, and 
clinch them in place. Take out the tem- 
porary sections. 

Between the end sections and the stems 
put in two timbers, one on each side, 
about half-way. The lower end need not 
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be fastened to the stem, but the strips must 
all be nailed to them. 

For a deck take quarter-inch pine. Put 
it on lengthwise; three-fourths inch gal- 
vanized nails are used to fasten it to the tim- 
bers. The ends of the strips which project 
beyond the stems are sawed off curved 
with the bows. 

Paint the wood-work, inside and out, a 
desirable color. This prevents its soaking 
water. When dry it is ready for the 
canvas. 

Procure eight or ten ounce cotton canvas, 
fifty inches wide. A little over five yards 
are needed ; also two papers of four-ounce 
tinned tacks. 

Turn the boat deck down on the horses, 
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cloth into the cockpit, driving tacks in the 
edge of the inch board. 

As you work forward towards either 
end, strain the canvas endwise, and full it 
a little between the tacks. Draw a centre 
line lengthwise along the deck, and tack 
the canvas an inch beyond it. 

Repeat for the other side, turning in the 
raw edge. If the canvas is not wide 
enough to cover the entire deck, insert a 
piece (see Sketch 8, CC). 

The washboard should be of smooth 
white-ash, about three-eighths of an inch 
thick and three inches wide, projecting 
above the deck an inch and a half. 

Bend a very thin strip around the open- 
ing for this, and mark the required length, 
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AFLOAT, 


and tack the centre of one end of the cloth 
to the top of the stem with two or three 
tacks, driven into the hard-wood. Now 
stretch it the length of the boat, pulling it 
tight and tacking to the top of the other 
stem. See that an equal portion of the 
cloth extends beyond the gunwale on each 
side amidships. Begin there to tack for 
about two feet on one side, two inches 
apart, half an inch below the gunwale on 
first strip, then pull tightly across, and 
tack for three feet or so on the other, 
and so on alternately, until finished. 
Full the cloth a little on the gunwale; 
by so doing it is possible to put it on whole. 
Now the cloth that projects beyond the 
gunwales is used for the deck. Turn the 
boat over, and begin amidships to pull the 


sawing it off by this measurement. Steam, 
or soak it in boiling water, till it is very 
soft, quickly bend into place, and fasten 
by screwing into the surrounding boards 
and deck-timbers. Round the outside of it, 
fitting the angle, is to be a bead-moulding 
of pine (see Sketch g). Set it in paint 
to prevent leakage, and nail with small 
brads. 

Cover the tacks round the outside of the . 
rail with a_ half-inch half-round (see 
Sketch 10) batten, and protect the canvas 
at the stems with a half-round batten the 
width of the stems (see Sketch No. 11), 
which may pass the entire length of the 
boat, and serve as a keel. 

Paint the boat two coats, of a desirable 
color. It should cost about $5.00. 
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SWEETHEARTS.’ 


By Maurice THompson, author of ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,” “ A Tallahassee Girl,” ““ His Second Campaign,” 
“ Poems of Fair Weather,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mos.E-y had promised to dine at Nelville 
cottage, and went there from the hotel. 
He found Mrs. Nelville alone. Nelville 
had gone for a gallop on his favorite horse ; 
but she was momentarily expecting him to 
return with Lamar, who had also con- 
sented to dine with them, and, soon after 
did come, but alone. He had not seen 
Nelville. 

Mosely and Lamar had come to know 
each other, as writer and editor often do, 
in the course of a literary correspondence 
touching contributions to Mosely’s maga- 
zine. They were soon upon common 


ground, and Mrs. Nelville very graciously 
left them in the midst of their fluent jargon. 
In the meantime Nelville was immersed 
in a novel and thrilling phase of love- 
making. 
At a point where the road he was fol- 
lowing crossed a clear brook he chanced 


to discover Miss Lamar sitting at the root 
of a tree, gazing into adimpling pool, the 
noise of whose brawling water had pre- 
vented her from hearing Victor’s rapidly 
pounding feet as he approached. 

He could not draw rein quickly enough 
to keep the horse from rushing right into 
the stream with a great splashing sound. 

Louise looked up. He lifted his hat and 
bowed, turning Victor’s head up the stream 
towards where she was sitting, and rode 
along in the current until he came close 
to her. 

‘*T have found you,” he said, looking at 
her as one might look who had discovered 
a naiad. 

‘Have you been hunting me?” she 
asked, smiling sweetly, whilst a rosy glow 
overspread her face, — a glow so faint, and 
vet so visible. 

‘‘T was up in the tower at home and 
saw you come out fora ride. I could not 
resist the temptation to join you,” he said, 
‘* but I have had along chase. I have 
galloped up and down every road between 
here and town. How did you manage to 
elude me?” 

‘‘T came straight here,” she replied; 
** but what a lovely horse yours is!” 


1 Copyright, 1883, by Maurice Thompson. 


_ Speech. 


‘* Yes,” said he, urging the animal 
nearer to the bank and leaping from its 
back to the ground beside her, ‘‘he is a 
faultless fellow.” 

Louise rose at once, and began leading 
her pony towards a log whence she could 
easily mount. 

‘* Wait a moment, Louise,” he said, 
gently taking hold of the pony’s mane; ‘I 
have something to say to you.” 

She gave him a quick, scared look, and 
began to-tremble. 

‘¢ Now, don’t do that,” he added, as he 
saw a tearon her cheek. ‘*I am not so 
frightful as to make youcry, am I? Why 
should you get so scared because I wish to 
speak to you? Maybe you don’t know 
what I’m going to say?” 

She brushed away the tear and tried to 
smile; but it wasa failure. She looked 
pleadingly at him. His face was quite 
calm and grave. 

‘* Louise, is my happiness so painful 
a subject that you cannot bear to hear of 
it?” He spoke in a slow, measured way, 
as if repressing himself. 

She grew very pale, moved her lips, as 
if about to say something, but checked the 
impulse, and remained silent. 

‘*¢T know it is hard for you to trust me 
under the circumstances,” he exclaimed, 
an element of bitterness in his tone; ‘‘ but 
what am I to do? I love you, and you 
know I do, and by the light of this love I 
have discovered that I never did love be- 
fore. I shall not deny,” he impetuously 
went on, ‘* that I once stood before another 
woman and told her I loved her, and 
begged her to let me hope ; and she cast me 
from her. It was a boy’s fancy, — she was 
eight years my senior, — she is out of my 
thought now.” He was painfully aware 
of the inadequacy, the colorlessness, the 
impotency, in fact, of this explanatory 
He was ill-fitted to stand before 
a girl of Miss Lamar’s queenly bearing, 
immature though she was, and, with love 
at flood tide in his heart, try to explain 
away a former situation. Indeed, it is 
probable that a man, to be a successful 
manager of such a thing, ought to be made 
to order. 


All rights reserved. 
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Nelville stood looking down at the cheek 
of Louise, which was alternately flushing 
and paling. His emotion was so strong, 
and his perplexity so great, that his natural 
eloquence was smothered, and he was left 
floundering for words fit to express himself 
in. 

‘¢ Will you refuse to speak to me?” he 
presently urged, in a tone which hinted of 
something akin to petulance; but it was 
with himself that he was out of humor. 

‘*No,” replied Louise, smiling radiantly, 
and recovering herself perfectly as she 
looked up into his face. ‘* Only I have 
nothing at all to say. Iam waiting for you 
to unhand my pony so that I can go home. 
It is growing late.” 

Her words belied her face. He was sure 
that he saw love in her eyes, her cheeks, her 
lips. She was master of the situation, 
however, and the emotion which but a 
moment ago had forced tears from her eyes, 
was now pressed back and imprisoned in 
her heart. 

‘*' You had better let go my pony,” she 
said, in a sort of half-playful way, very 
pretty to see and hear, a roguish school-girl 
twinkle coming into her eyes. 

Nelville was half vexed and wholly 
charmed. It was easy to see that she felt 
herself caught in a snare, out of whose 
meshes she must escape at all hazards. 
The young, sprightly, wild element of her 
girlhood was asserting itself. 

‘+ Louise,” continued Nelville, ‘‘ this is 
no light matter. I would not pain or em- 
barrass you needlessly with foolish words. I 
am deeply in earnest. I love you. Will 
you not speak kindly to me?” An infini- 
tude of pleading tenderness was in his 
voice. 

She bit her under lip, like a perplexed, 
wilful child, and glanced about in a half- 
helpless, half-inquiring way, as if search- 
ing for some means of sudden escape. 
Presently, as if in sheer despair, she 
cried : — 

‘* You must let pony go.” There was 
that almost wicked flash in her eyes, which 
one may see in the face of a child contem- 
plating some mad prank. 

‘*Tll make pony bite you,” she added, 
seeing that Nelville did not offer to loose 
his hold on the mane. She laughed a little 
sham laugh, which had no trace of genuine 
merriment in it. 

Nelville put forth his hand, imploringly. 

**Q Louise! Louise!” he hoarsely ex- 
claimed, ‘‘do not treat me slightingly. 
Give me one, just one, tender word!” 
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She turned suddenly and blew in the 
pony’s eyes. 

‘*¢ Bite him, Ruby, bite him!” she cried ; 
and quick asa flash it did. There was a 
snap, like the closing of a steel trap, as the 
teeth of the vicious and spoiled animal gave 
Nelville’s arm a terrible pinch, making him 
cry out sharply. It was a successful ma- 
neeuvre. The young man started, almost 
leaped, and loosed his hold on the mane. 
He stood rubbing his arm, while Louise led 
her pony to the log, mounted and rode 
away. 

When he had taken in the true bearing of 
her situation Nelville laughed, despite his 
hurt arm and throbbing heart. There 
seemed not to have been the slightest tinge 
of rudeness in what Louise had done. He 
at once acknowledged that the freak was 
wholly justifiable, considering his boldness 
and foolishness in following her to this 
lonely place. He feared that he had acted 
indelicately, and fancied that she had been 
compelled to resort to a heroic treatment 
of his love-blindness. ‘‘If all is fair in 


love and war,” he thought, ‘‘ then I deserve 
Her victory was 


my defeat, and accept it. 
cleverly won.” 

He brought his horse up out of the brook 
and mounted. Louise was out of sight, 
but the vivid memory of her crimson lips, 
her flushed cheeks, her dimpled chin, her 
deep eyes, almost maddened him. He did 
not attempt to overtake her, but rode slowly 
back towards the village, going, it is true, 
over the same road she had taken, but not 
faster than his horse could walk. 

When he had traversed almost half the 
distance home, he looked up from the 
pommel of his saddle and actually started 
at seeing the pony and Louise coming back 
towards him. 

‘¢] was unkind and ill-mannered back 
yonder,” she said, as they met, ‘‘and I 
beg your forgiveness. I do not know why 
I behaved so. I did not mean to be rude.” 
Her voice was low and penitent. Her 
face was still flushed, but her eyes were 
soft and regretful. 

*¢ It was I who acted unpardonably,” he 
replied ; -‘* the forgiveness must come from 
you. I have only my great love to offer 
for excuse. Will you accept it, Louise?” 

She made no response, but turned the 
pony about, and they rode together, side by 
side, towards the village. 

It was sunset, and the shadows were 
thickening in the wood. Here and there 
a cow-bell tinkled, and far away was heard 
the puffing of a locomotive and the dull 
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roar of a railway train. Immediately about 
them hung a perfect silence, save the clack- 
ing of their horses’ feet. Nelville gazed 
wistfully at the lissom figure by his side. 

‘** Are you willing to “have me by your 
side all the rest of life 3 ?” he added. 

She looked bravely up. He read the 
answer in her eyes. Her lips parted, but 
before she could speak a man broke into 
the road from a side path just ahead of 
them and began singing a merry old love- 
song. The voice was full of happiness. 

The man was Longley, and he carried 
himself as though a little more ny 
would be fatal to him. 

He was on his way back from his inter- 
view with Janet. 

Discovering the riders, he checked the 
flow of his song, and stood waiting by the 
roi adside till they came up to him. 

‘‘ You must be happy,” said Louise, 
turning his bow. 

‘‘Tam! 1am!” he exclaimed. ‘I never 
was so happy before. I’ve been settling a 
delicate matter. with the Dryad,—a very 
delicate matter, indeed.” 

Louise laughed. 

* The old, old story,” 

‘* Yes,” frankly 


re- 


said Nelville. 


responded Longley, 


‘‘and, from all appearances, I guess the 
same old narrative has been on the lips 


of others. What say you, Miss Lamar?” 

‘* You do ask such terribly hard ques- 
tions, Mr. Longley,” she said, trying to 
mimic his fresh, light way, but a blush 
would ripple across her cheeks and her 
lips glowed. 

‘+ Ah, you can’t pretend as Miss 
Brownby can! You show what you feel,” 
he went on in his merciless way ; ‘‘ any 
child could see that you have been in- 
dulging in — in— what do they call it — 
taffy?” 

She touched her pony with the whip, 
and, with Nelville close beside her, went 
clattering away, leaving Longley trudging 
gayly along. 

‘* Have I such a tell-tale face?” Louise 
asked, after they had gone some distance in 
delicious dumbness. 

‘¢ It must be, or else Longley is a con- 
summate guesser,” replied Nelville, with a 
sly look at her from the corners of his 
eyes. 

‘* His guessing may be wide of the truth 
after all. I’ve not told you anything yet,’ 
she responded, pouting prettily. 

And now they emerged from the wood 
into full view of the sheeny lake and scat- 
tered town. Night was falling. The mys- 


tery of mingled daylight and starlight was 
brooding in the sky; and in the hearts of 
Nelville and Leuise brooded the sweet, 
eternal mystery of love. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tue hotel at Cedar Springs, as summer 
began to tend towards autumn, was well 
filled with those boarders that usually are 
termed ‘* permanent,” that is, those who 
mean to remain through the season. They 
were mostly wealthy people of a very respect- 
able class, whilst a few were the cream of 
society, — North, South, East, and West. 
There were picnics and yachting parties, 
railway excursions, summer gardens, row- 
ing-matches, and what not of usual amuse- 
ments. But our set kept well to them- 
selves, mingling little with the crowd. 
They lived within an atmosphere of their 
own, breathing which gave a subtle sense 
of an existence whose charm was unique. 

All the gentlemen, excepting Longley, 
knew well the ways of fashionable life : the 
flirtations; the half-wicked sighs and 
smiles ; the webs woven by spider-like beau- 
ties; the crushed hopes; the satiated and 
tired hearts; all the glittering and decep- 
tive generalities, and all the half-hidden 
particulars of high-toned misery ; all the 
hollowness of flattery ; the poison of coquet- 
ry; in fact, they knew the world as it 
mostly is. They often talked, gravely or 
humorously, about the great diflerence be- 
tween ordinary watering-place life and 
this dreamy, innocent summer experience 
through which they were so sweetly drift- 
ing. And their loves, so tender and true. 
so free from the conventional drawbacks 
of ordinary courtship, were open secrets 
among them, blown from lip to lip in sacred 
whispers. 

Even Mosely was drawn into a little 
whirlpool, wherein he and Miss Brownby 
grew sentimental in the old, delightful 
way. 

At length, in the September number of 
Moselys Magazine, which appeared about 
the 22d of August, Longley’s paper 
came out in all its glory. It was 
greeted with unstinted praise by the press, 
and deserved all its popularity ; for it was 
fresh and original, breezy and bright as the 
lake and the sky at Cedar Springs. Its 
illustrations were fine. They resembled 
those first sketches of the masters, feeling 
their way to a picture; something like 
carelessness in them, or lucky, accidental 
strokes, gave them the effect of etchings. 
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One was the figure of a man, somewhat 
resembling Lamar, standing in a firm, 
graceful attitude, his head slightly lifted, 
gazing outon a sheet of water, presum- 
ably the lake. In his right hand he 
held an athlete’s club, in his left a lyre. 
This illustration was named, ‘* The Poet 
of the Physique.” 

‘* The Dryad” was a young girl drawn 
in profile. Her hair was the perfection of 
artistic deception, for with black and white 
it was made to look like the blonde hair of 
Janet. In the shadowy background was 
a COW. 

‘*The Young Man with a Memory” 
was like Nelville, sitting, with folded arms 
and drooping head, brooding sadly. In 
the distance the Swiss Alps showed against 
the sky. 

‘* A Discarded Lover going West” was 
a tall youth with his head bandaged and 
his nose swollen, whose whole appearance 
testified to a recent disastrous pugilistic 
struggle. 

But the most charming picture of all was 
called the ‘*‘ Summer Sweethearts,”’ and to 
its making the artist had brought his 
deepest cunning, and all the freshness and 
sincerity of his genius, quickened by his new 
and tender experiences. It was a group 


of four girls, all beautiful, being idolized 


sketches — of Miss Brownby, Louise, 
Janet, and Margaret Revercombe, so ar- 
ranged and posed as to show their forms 
and faces in the most effective way. 

The paper concluded as follows : — 


It would seem that this quiet life might be woven 
into a very charming romance, whose stream would be 
as limpid as a summer brook, and whose course quite 
as uneventful and dreamy. Novels with plots and 
counter-plots, and with harrowing scenes of sorrow, 
shame, and things still worse; novels full of baffled 
lovers and evil marriages; novels with political bases, 
religious foundations and esthetical underpinning; 
novels that attack religion; novels in support of 
“philosophy,” or in behalf of spiritualism; all sorts 
of novels there are except the simple, pure kind, the 
kind that deals with true, happy, innocent people who 
love wisely and marry promptly. Itseems to me that 
it would be in the highest art for some one to work 
out this simple theme to its perfect end. Three or 
four young people, happy and sincere, thrown to- 
gether at such a place as Cedar Springs, will make the 
very air sweeter by their presence, and the story of 
their courtships would be charming. Tragedy is not 
the whole of life, nor is it the whole of art. Sorrow 
and death can fascinate, but they can never please. 
But, whether my theory is right or wrong, this is a 
golden spot, and has been at least during one summer. 

‘L’innocent paradis, plein de plaisirs furtifs,’ 
where some young and happy lovers have won the 
crown without the thorns. No doubt our race is 
nearly run for the season, and we shall soon fly 
apart, but who of us all will ever forget the sunny 
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days, the shady woods, the lake, the boats, the airy 
hill-tops, the moonlight, the starlight, the lovelight, 
the sweet disquietudes? Notone. We shall remem- 
ber every thrill, every whisper, and shall love with 
surpassing faithfulness, to our dying day, each one his 
summer sweetheart. 


All through the paper there ran a vein 
of something quite uncommon in current 
literature, as if the delicate, spotless love 
of a sincere, unsophisticated man for a pure 
and gentle girl had flowed from the writer’s 
heart and trickled off his pen-point, infil- 
trating itself through the fresh and natural 
phrasing, and bubbling forth where least 
expected. It charmed everybody ; for who 
is so blasé, so indifferent, to the rare flavor 
of genuine truth and purity, so callous to 
the effect of that sweet dream which glad- 
dened the hearts of men before they thought 
of gods, as not to take delight in the full- 
blown violet of love? 

Longley’s theory was his experience, and 
so, in some degree, is the work of every 
genius. He knew nothing of the moth- 
and-candle sort of love. The characters 
of whom he wrote were not the dazzled 
fools who whirl around a devouring flame, 
and singe their lives out; they were more 
like those happy insects which disport in 
summer sunshine and disappear when the 
day is over. He wrote for those who love 
simple purity, finding, somewhat to his 
surprise, that his audience, measured by 
suchastandard, included almost everybody. 


Happy Longley! 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AvucustT was drawing on to its close. It 
had been a month of sheen and splendor, of 
long, dreamy calms and palpitant breezes, 
of heat and dust in the country highways 
and byways, of dusky, drooping foliage, 
of tiresome, distressing drought. The sun 
would come out through the morning-gate 
and sail up his cloudless way to the zenith, 
and down his cloudless way to the even- 
ing-gate, pass through, and be gone. The 
stars and the moon, in turn, would follow 
in the same way. The heavens were 
brass by day and silver by night. Scarcely 
a bird-chirp was heard in the woods. The 
pastures grew parched and sere, with no 
toothsome wisps left for the panting cattle. 
The berries were all gone from the red rasp- 
berry thickets. The wild flowers had 
disappeared. No butterflies remained, 
save those primrose-colored groups that 
came and settled, with wings shut straight 
and close above their backs, in the moist 
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spots about the springs, a faded, jaundiced, 
doleful set, still clinging to an aimless and 
pathetically worthless life. But for the 
flight of gulls, whose pallid wings flashed 
against the sky, and the belted kingfishers 
on the rocks at the lake’s edge, diving for 
minnows, there would have been no life 
in the landscape, unless the lazily-moving 
dwellers at Cedar Springs might have 
passed for living things. 

Longley’s paper served our friends for 
a time as something wherewith to fight 
the monotony ; but if rain had not come at 
length, no doubt even the picture of the 
sweethearts might have been torn from 
the magazine to light a cigar. 

Mosely stayed on, gallantly attending 
Miss Brownby through all the heat and 
drought. He proved to be the gayest one 
of the party. His big head was full of 
happy suggestions. 

As for Miss Brownby, she grew quieter 
and more thoughtful. 

But at last rain came, as it always does 
before nature wholly fails, fairly renewing 
all things. It washed the face of earth, 
making it shine as if suddenly startled from 
a pretty dream. It brought out a smile on 


the billowy woods, and flung cool breezes 


Bland days and superb 


across the lake. 
nights followed. 

With this sudden rejuvenation of nature, 
the spirits of our young people flared up 
for a final merry-making before separating 
for the winter, or, at least, for a time. 
They would have a dance. The Lamar 
cottage was chosen, on account of its airy 
rooms so suited to the purpose. It was to 
be a full-dress affair, a thing Longley 
dreaded, as he did not fairly know what 
full-dress meant. He indulged, secretly, 
in many troublesome misgivings, very nat- 
ural indeed, about appearing in such sim- 
ple garb as his wardrobe could supply. 
He vaguely suspected that a swallow-tailed 
coat with a rolling collar, and vest and 
pantaloons to match, were required of 
him; but he never had owned such 
clothes, and there remained no time to get 
them. Such an awakening to the state of 
one’s apparel is to be dreaded. 

It had been Mosely’s suggestion, this 
full-dress business. He and Miss Brownby 
agreed exactly about it. They must have 
one general meeting, as gay as could be. It 
was surprising how, of late, they two were 
agreeing about everything. They were 
unanimous. They kept the same pace in 
their walks. They went sailing together. 
They read aloud turn about from the 


same books, and their criticisms never 
clashed. They were congenial. They 
coincided throughout. 

Lamar and Miss Revercombe were en- 
gaged. It was no secret now. Maggie, 
as they all called her, had become quite a 
favorite; she was so free and strong and 
racy of the West, and yet so sweet and 
good. Mrs. Lamar petted her and called 
her darling in her kindly, motherly way. 

When the evening for their little exclu- 
sive party came on, Longley insisted that 
the Nelvilles should not wait for him. They 
might go on in their carriage, he would 
walk over later. Nothing else would do; so 
it was done in his way. 

Mosely had agreed to fetch Janet, and 
for that purpose had driven out to his 
father’s early in the evening. 

It was a pathetic thing, and yet it had 
a ludicrous side — Longley’s preparation. 
The poor fellow knew nothing about what 
he ought to do. He had seen Nelville get 
into the carriage in a faultlessly fitting dress- 
suit. He grew excited and nervous. He 
did not like to show roughly before Janet. 
where all the rest would be scrupulously 
sleek and bright. But he saw no way out 
of the trouble. 

Finally, in sheer desperation, he put on 
a gray tweed suit, rough, but well-fitting, 
and went. 

He arrived just as Janet and Mosely did ; 
he met Miss Brownby midway the hall. 
She greeted him gayly. 

*¢O you horrid creature !”’ she exclaimed, 
‘*to come here in a shooting-coat, as if 
this were a hunting party. Nobody will 
notice you during the whole evening. You 
shall dance by yourself.” 

‘* Keep still,” he whispered, ‘‘ don’t say 
anything about it; maybe the rest may not 
notice it.” 

She took his arm, however, and seemed 
very willing to have his ear for a moment. 

‘* A good idea strikes me,” she said; 
‘¢ you will serve as a foil to set off my lovely 
costume. Come along.” 

She led him into the parlor, and, whether 
or not she owed anything to contrast with 
Longley in his coarse attire, her Paris dress, 
her pearls, her snowy neck and arms, her 
lovely co¢ffure, the diamonds at her throat 
and ears, her perfect control of her drapery, 
her self-possession—all combined to make 
her bewilderingly attractive. 

If the roll had been called, all would 
have answered here. The men were 
happy, the girls looking their prettiest. 

There was a crash of preliminary music 
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and then the violins breathed forth a merry 
waltz. Mosely whirled Janet around the 
room, Nelville followed with Louise, Lamar 
and Maggie Revercombe coming after, and 
dancing best of all. 

Longley stood like a stick. Miss Brown- 
by moved impatiently. 

‘¢ Aren’t you going to ask me to dance?” 
she cried, looking inquiringly at him. 

He bowed low, and said in his gravest 
tones, ‘‘ Do go dance, Miss Brownby.” 

** Oh, now, we are losing all that delight- 
ful whirl!” she exclaimed. 

‘** Alas!” he replied ; ‘‘I never attempted 
to dance in my life.” 

‘¢ Dear me! what are yougood for?” she 
inquired, putting on a pouting look. 

‘* If I couldn’t dance better than Mose- 
ly,” said he, ‘¢I shouldn’t want to dance. 
Why, he jumps up and down so heavily 
that he shakes the candles in the sconces! 
He’s too big and clumsy to dance.” 

‘* He’s a great deal nicer than you are,” 
she retorted. ‘* I think he dances real well, 
too. I’m sure I can’t imagine what you’ve 
been doing all your life that you haven’t 
learned to waltz! ” 

‘*] — I’ve been trying to earn enough 
money to buy me a dress-suit,” he re- 
sponded. 

She looked curiously at him, and his ex- 
pression was so serious that she laughed. 

Longley was half ashamed of the deep 
sense of relief he felt when Mosely came 
and demanded Miss Brownby, almost as a 
matter of right, for the next waltz, and it 
chanced that he found himself left with Miss 
Revercombe near the door of a small con- 
servatory whose windows were up, and 
through which a cool breeze poured with a 
low, rustling sound. 

** May I claim you during the next waltz, 
or quadrille, or whatever it may be?” he 
asked. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, smiling to herself 
at his manner of putting the question. 

‘¢ Then,” he added, ‘* let us walk about 
in the conservatory while the rest are tiring 
themselves to death. I don’t know the first 
thing of dancing. I’m worse thana savage 
in that regard, for I can’t even perform a 
war-dance.” 

“It is no great accomplishment after 
all,” she responded, taking his arm with 
an air of self-possession and ease, and going 
along with him so gracefully that he felt his 
own movements thereby pleasantly in- 
fluenced. ‘‘It has an element of silliness 
in it very obvious at times,” she added. 

‘*T am ever soglad to hear you say that!” 
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he exclaimed. ‘ I like talking with a young 
lady who will now and then agree with 
me. It makes one feel safe and comfortable. 
Do you know, I think you must be a very 
sensible and good girl?” 

**Indeed! I had not thought of it. 
Why?” 

‘* Well,” he bluntly replied, ‘* because 
Alden Lamar loves you.” 

‘¢ You are delightfully frank,” she said, 
‘*‘ and I’m afraid you are more.” 

‘*Now you are not frank,” he replied ; 
‘* there is a hidden accusation in that word 
more.” 

‘*] fear you are like the rest of the 
Eastern folk who come West for business or 
pleasure,” she added. 

‘* How is that?” 

‘*¢ Oh, they all expect to find buffaloes in 
our streets, and a pigsty on every one of 
our front lawns.” 

‘¢ Ah, you like Southern people better !” 
he dryly responded. 

She parried this thrust with such a smile 
as one gives a spoiled child, and added : — 

‘* You are piqued. You are getting per- 
sonal. I did not mean to make my state- 
ment foolishly broad; but the truth is I 
have been amused as well as surprised at 
the air of critical pity with which Eastern 
people view us of the West. The most 
liberal-minded savant of Boston will come 
to us with a lecture which is horridly out 
of date, and, after glaring at us over his 
spectacles, will begin to make excuses for 
using technical terms, and when he hap- 
pens to say ‘ protoplasm,’ or ‘ molecule,’ or 
‘ dynamite,’ or the like, he is profoundly 
surprised that we do not plunge our hands 
into our pockets, fetch forth a lexicon, and, 
after finding the meaning of the word, go 
to howling and stamping, by way of ap- 
plause, as if we were heathen.” 

Longley laughed. He began to better 
understand how she had captivated Lamar. 

‘¢ Do Eastern folk behave in that vulgar 
way?”’ he asked. 

‘* Yes; and their papers and magazines 
are full of stuff intended to be realistic pict- 
ures of Western society, — stuff as false 
and unnatural as it is unjust. Only the 
other day I read in a leading Eastern mag- 
azine a critique touching the art of a rising 
young actress, and all the sage of the East 
could say against the lady’s style was that 
she clung to certain Westernisms! Now, 
by what divine right do Boston and New 
York put on airs, and profess to speak ex- 
cathedra?” 

** Oh, oh! I see, I see! 


” 


cried Longley, 
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still furtively laughing, ‘* but you must not 
class me along with those over-particular, 
self-conscious people.” 

‘*¢ And why not?” she demanded. ‘+ Don’t 
you hold to the dogma that all good, in 
some way, originated in Boston?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t bother with ideas ! They are 
troublesome and expensive. But I have 
stood up for you from the first, Miss 
Revercombe.” 

‘* Stood up for me! — what a Western- 
ism !— and how?” 

‘* Why, at first, you see, I thought Lamar 
did not love you ; that he was only amusing 
himself at the expense of — of —” 

‘¢ Maud Muller,— a country lass of the 
West, who would die of a broken heart,” 
she interrupted. 

‘¢ Well, yes; something of the sort, and 
I said he’d be a villain to do such a thing.” 

**Oh! did your” 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘* and I went further. I 
even said I would choke him if he did that.” 

‘* Did you tell Al— did you tell Mr. 
Lamar so?” she demanded, turning her 
large clear eyes full upon his. 

‘* No, not exactly.” 

‘** Well, then,” she said, ‘* you had better 
not; for, if you do, he’ll give you such a 
pounding as will last you for a long while. 
He can fight terribly, and I think he likes 
to.” 

Longley stared now. 
discounted his own. He slowly ran his 
eyes over her from head to foot, amused 
almost beyond polite endurance. He felt 
how powerless he was. 

** Oh, don’t you tell Lamar!” he cried 
with mock terror, ‘* for I’m so sensitive.” 

It was her turn to laugh. 

Nelville came to claim her for a waltz, 
and Longley turned to Louise and begged 
her to promenade with him on the veran- 
da. He must have a partner, he said, as 
well as the other gentlemen. To-night he 
was in a talking mood. 

‘It is moonlight, just as it was that 
time we went into the garden and sat by 
the fountain,” he said, as ‘they emerged from 
the hall, and stood looking from the piazza 
out across a parterre into the broader garden 
grounds beyond. 

‘Have you remembered that?” said 
Louise. ‘It was a very long time ago, 
wasn’t it?” 

The intonations of her voice awoke some- 
thing infinitely tender in Longley’s bosom. 

‘* Looking back through the purple 
gloom and rosy mists, it does seem dis- 
tant,” he replied. 


Her frankness had 
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** Yes, and looking ahead, how start- 
lingly near the end seems.” 

** The end of what?” 

‘* The end of our dream, — our 
summer dream,” she murmured. 

‘* No, not the end,” he quickly said, 
‘* not the end; for henceforth life has a new 
and a broader meaning. I cannot contem- 
plate an ending.” 

‘¢ Oh, yes, I know! But I was speaking 
of our little friendly circle,—of us all, 
collectively, whom you so delicately cari- 
catured in your paper, and —”’ 

‘* Ah! you mean that the group must be 
dissolved, and the summer sweethearts be- 
come —” 

‘‘ Hush!” she exclaimed, interrupting 
him. ‘* Keep our secrets till they must 
out. Let us all be sweethearts as long as 
we may.” 

‘*T am too impulsive, I admit,” he said. 
‘* Do you know how near I came to loving 
you once?” 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

‘“You do,—you do!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Out there by the fountain that evening so 
long ago. I was about to say something 
pretty and foolish when you ran away.” 

‘*T know it,” she responded. ‘1 
knew it then. Whatever made you so 
silly?” 

‘* Well,” said Longley, thoughtfully, ** I 
was like a bird turned out of a cage into a 
spring-time orchard. I hardly knew what 
I wanted. I saw you first, and you were 
sweet, and I thought I wanted you. You 
flew away from me, and then Miss Brown- 
by came along.” He stopped, laughed a 
little, and then went on: ‘Yes, Miss 
Brownby fascinated me too. You re- 
member that calm day on the island? Well, 
I half-way made love to her that day.” 

“© Mr. Longley! ”’ 

“<T did, indeed ; and then Miss Rever- 
combe — ”’ 

** Stop ! 
you.’ 

‘It’s gospel. It’s mathematical fact,’ 
he gleefully added ; ‘* but I tell you I was 
just as honest and sincere as a soul ever 
was. did’nt know what was the matter 
with me till one day I found out it was 
Janet.” 

**And are you quite sure 
now?” 

‘* Miss Lamar!” exclaimed Longley, his 
face glowing with the charming thoughts 
hovering in his mind; ‘* I am as sure of 
my love as to-morrow is sure of its sun.” 

Louise sighed a little fluttering, happy 


sunny 


” 


cried Louise, ‘‘ I’ll not believe 


of yourself 
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sigh, thinking how sure she was of her 
own love, and of how broad, and deep, 
and clear was its current. 

They walked back and forth in silence. 
The waltzing was over, and the musi- 
cians went away, carrying their violin and 
violoncello boxes, as stealthily as if in those 
dark coffins they had shut up all the even- 
ing’s joys and harmonies. On the hill 
where Louise had first met Nelville the 
moonlight shone like a crown. 

The grand piano gave forth a tremulous 
prelude, and then a voice rich and in- 
describably touching in its expression be- 
gan a simple song. 

‘¢ Miss Revercombe is singing ; let us go 
in,” said Louise. 

When they reached the parlor, Janet and 
Miss Brownby were standing together 
close behind Miss Revercombe, who was 
accompanying herself at the piano. Long- 
ley paused on the rug by the hearth, and 
leaned against the mantel, whilst Louise 
joined the group. 

Lamar and Nelville sat on the sofa hard 
by. Nelville was thinking of that Sunday 
when this same sweet voice had filled the 
little church. It was a voice once heard 
never forgotten. Mosely stood almost in 


the middle of the room, a ponderous and 


spell-bound listener. 

When the song was ended Miss Rever- 
combe rose and stood by the piano-stool. 
It chanced that the movement grouped the 


four girls just as Longley had arranged 
them in his picture. 

** See! look!” cried Mosely, waving his 
hand in the direction of this striking tab- 
leau, ‘* See, there stand the Summer Sweet- 
hearts!” 

Then the tall old clock in the hall struck 
one. 

They all realized that summer was over. 
With the coming up of the sun some of 
them would be whirled away to distant 
and widely-separated cities. The hum of 
business and the bustle of society were al- 
ready in their ears. But their loves were 
pure and true, and they did not fear for 
the future. 

‘* They chatter like so many birds,” said 
Mrs. Nelville to Mrs. Lamar. 

Longley overheard the remark and his 
vivid imagination seized the comparison 
and delightedly drew it out to its fullest 
extent. 

‘s Hear, hear!” he cried to the rest, 
‘*¢ Mrs. Nelville says we are a set of silly 
birds. I think she is right; and I am re- 
minded now that we have neglected one 
important thing.” 

‘*Well, what important thing?” de- 
manded Lamar. 

‘*To pair off and build our nests,” 
said Longley, in his droll, bold way. 

** True,” said Mosely ; ‘* but we'll attend 
to that next spring.” 

And they did. 


[Concluded. | 
















ADOWN THE GLADE. 


(PANTOUM.) 


WE rode adown the flowery glade, 
Along a narrow pathway stony ; 
Upon the sward the sunlight played,— 


I on my wheel, she on her pony. 








Along the narrow pathway stony 


We chatted, uttering idle words, 
I on my wheel, she on her pony; 


Around us sang the merry birds. 
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We chatted, uttering idle words, 
I hoped she did not think me stupid; 
Around us sang the merry birds, 


While hidden in the copse was Cupid. 


I hoped she did not think me stupid; 
We paused upon the velvet sod, 
While hidden in the copse was Cupid, 


Unseen, the roguish little god. 


We paused upon the velvet sod, 
We talked of boating on the river; 
Unseen, the roguish little god 


Amid the bright leaves all a-quiver. 


We talked of boating on the river, 
We rode from out the flowery glade 
Amid the bright leaves all a-quiver ; 


Upon the sward the sunlight played. 


We rode from out the flowery glade, 
I on my wheel, she on her pony, 
Upon the sward the sunlight played, — 


But now our talk was matrimony ! 


Clinton Scotlard. 
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THE title may seem a strange one for a 
bicyclist to choose; as to its fitness you 
shall have an opportunity of judging. The 
steamer moves quietly up to the wharf as 
if afraid of waking the passengers, and 
Pixie and I are the first to disembark ; 
indeed, most of our companions prefer re- 
maining on board to the task of waking an 
Ostende hotel porter at one o’clock in the 
morning. We are too eager to see this 
promised land to think of delay, and the 
full moon is very tempting. The steamer 
immediately moves out into the stream 
again just as we discover that our rubber- 
coat is missing, but a hearty shout incites 
the steward to activity, and a successful 
throw lands the oft-needed garment at our 
feet. Here is the first wrong step: we 
begin by forgetting our mantle, and end by 
wishing we had forgotten ourselves, or 
remembered the seven-leagued boots, the 
only vehicle adapted to Belgian pavements. 
As we walk into the custom-house we 
flatter ourselves that our appearance is 
quite business-like. Pixie, with the rubber- 


coat strapped on her handle-bar, and a 
Multum in Parvo on her back, while I 
have a well-worn black flannel ’cycling- 
suit, with shoes of undressed leather, no 


heels, and rubber soles, and a flannel 
helmet hat. The custom-officers are 
sufficiently impressed to allow us to pass 
through with no attempt at levying a duty. 
Meeting an official near the door, we essay 
his native language, and find the ore 
much too hard to smelt, but gestures and 
the word ‘* Digue” are simple and power- 
ful, and we are directed to the famous 
Dyke, where we promenade to our hearts’ 
content in the brilliant moonlight. The 
Dyke is three-quarters of a mile long, lined 
on one side by hotels and beautiful villas, 
and on the other open to the sea, which, 
as we looked upon it, was bright and spark- 
ling with phosphorescence. It may have 
been against the law to ride a bicycle on 
this fashionable promenade, but the law 
was asleep, and we had a jollyrun. What 
was a bed in comparison with a moonlight 
ride along the towpath of a Belgian canal? 
The thought was too romantic; and, at 
half-past two, I followed the guidance of 
Baedeker’s map, and easily found the canal 
leading to Bruges; and rode through the 
town, though the pavements are rough, 


and kept up a good pace for nearly a half 
mile along the towpath, imagining myself 
in the true ’cyclists’ paradise, and recalling 
with a smile the last time I attempted 
canal-riding, when my friend ‘‘ Rus,”  bi- 
cycle and all, took a dip in the Erie canal, 
at Cohoes. Fine trees rose on each side 
of the water, which was so still that the 
reflections were wonderfully real. But, 
alas! the hard path suddenly ended in 
sand, giving me just time to dismount, and 
I began my walking. The beauty of the 
night, and the scenery, together with the 
hopes of better things, kept me from wrath- 
ful feelings for a time, but wheeling a 
bicycle through the sand is a violent 
poison, and moon, reflections, and all were 
quenched in anger at being checkmated by 
the smallest country in Europe. It looked 
as if Belgium had hit upon the proper 
method of keeping away ’cyclists without 
resorting to law. Here was a perfectly 
level road along the canal, paved with 
round cobble-stones, so set that there 
was no possibility of riding; at the side 
was a Catriage-way, composed of beau- 
tiful, soft, white sand; the foot-path was 
sand, and even the grass grew in sand. 
While my reflections were as clear as those 
of the water, and not half so placid, they 
were not so lasting, and at length gave 
way to common-sense, and to a stern de- 
termination to walk through the provoking 
little land, though it should prove to be 
composed of naught but sand and cobble- 
stones, in order to prove to the Belgians 
that such a plan could not keep Yankees 
away, and that they need not incommode 
themselves by trying it. Not once did I 
mount Pixie; the night was passed in a 
square heel-and-toe walk. The work was 
hard, but I saw my duty clear. 

Bruges, or Briigge, was reached at seven, 
distance eighteen and a quarter miles. 
From the Porte d’Ostende we followed 
the dog-carts, and market-women to the 
‘¢Grande Place,” where, at the Hotel 
Panier d’Or (good), we had our first 
French breakfast of coffee and rolls. I 
am sorry to say that I shocked the waiter 
by consuming nine of the delicate rolls and 
drinking three cups of coffee. After break- 
fast [ very much wanted to go to bed, but 
went to see the churches and paintings in- 
stead. In Notre Dame isa statue of the 
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Virgin and Child, probably by Michael 
Angelo, and the tomb of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy. In the hospital of St. John 
are several paintings by Hans Memling, 
the most beautiful of which is the Shrine 
of St. Ursula, a Gothic chapel in miniature, 
perhaps eighteen inches high, its sides 
covered with scenes from the life of the 
saint. Inthe academy is John Van Eyck’s 
Madonna with the infant Christ. 

Then I visited the Cathedral St. Sauveur, 
the Hotel de Ville and the Chapelle du Saint 
Sangue, after which I spent more than an 
hour in walking about the quaint and very 
quiet streets, trying to accustom myself to 
the sight of the wooden shoes and strange 
vehicles. At twelve o’clock I started for 
Ghent (Gand), and, avoiding the canal, 
tried my fortune upon the main chaussée, 
where I found the same sort of work before 
me,— walking, with occasionally an oppor- 
tunity to ride on a side path. Five miles 
from Bruges I stopped at a little estaminet 
(restaurant), where I had a very good din- 
ner, though I think bets would have been 
declared off as to the respective powers of 
my hostess and myself in speaking French. 
The language universally used among the 
common people is Flemish, which is allied 
to low German but, when spoken, slightly 
resembles the old Chaldaic, and no other of 
Fortunately, a few 


the known tongues. 
French words and patience will give one 
what he wishes to eat and drink. The 
road was perfectly level, and the country 
very thickly populated. A common sight 
was a band of women at work on their 
knees in a field with a man overseeing 


them. Several times, when riding was 
possible, the boys of the neighborhood, and 
girls too, would challenge me to a race. 
Either hanging their wooden boots about 
their necks, or losing them off as the speed 
increased, they would enter into the contest 
with great spirit, winning as often as los- 
ing while I was ploughing through the 
sand. The distance to Ghent is thirty- 
two miles, and in no part of it could I 
keep my seat in the saddle continuously 
for a mile, until, three miles from the city, 
I crossed the canal,and, leaving the chaus- 
sée found fair though slow riding on the 
grass near the towpath. It was half-past 
nine as we walked through the Porte de 
Bruges, and ten o’clock as we mounted the 
steps of the Hotel d’Allemagne, in the 
Marche-aux-Grains. Tired out and dusty 
as I was, I went to one of the cafés for sup- 
per, and then walked about a little, but 
soon decided that sleep was better than 


se 


knowledge, and did not wake till nine the 
next morning. After breakfast came a 
walk about the city and a visit to several 
churches and Le Grand Béguinage, a con- 
vent with seven hundred sisters, which 
forms a very quiet but pretty village on the 
outskirts of Ghent. In the cathedral is 
one of the finest paintings of the early 
Flemish school, Hubert and John Van 
Eyck’s Adoration of the Immaculate Lamb, 
which is wonderful in its coloring and 
dignity, and is very well, almost perfectly, 
preserved. A few steps from the cathe- 
dral is the Hotel de Ville, a piece of 
Gothic architecture which is unsurpassed 
in Belgium, and is now being carefully re- 
stored. Very near rises the lofty Belfry, 
three hundred and seventy-five feet high, 
from which the call to arms used to be 
given. As I wandered back to the hotel I 
saw a market-cart with a donkey, a dog, 
and a woman harnessed to it, and another 
where a fat old Fleming sat comfortably 
smoking, driving two fiery steeds, — dogs 
as large as ordinary hounds,— while his 
wife ran behind. The head of the house 
is properly respected in Belgium, if not in 
Massachusetts. At half-past two I had a 
jolly dinner, with quail and all sorts of 
delicacies, for two francs, and at quarter- 
past three was off for Brussels by way of 
Alost; distance to Alost sixteen miles, and 
from Alost to Brussels twenty-four miles. 
Walking is necessary in Ghent over the 
pavements, and for two miles after leaving 
them, on account of sand, after which we 
find higher land, with hills and valleys, and 
can ride on the side path a good part of the 
way to Alost, which we reach at quarter- 
past six. We stop and order a beefsteak 
for supper, which in this case, as often in 
Germany, turns out to be a piece of cold 
boiled beef. While eating this we deter- 
mine to leave Alost, which possesses com- 
fortable hotels, and seek a night’s lodging 
in some hamlet nearer Brussels for the 
sake of the experience. [Perhaps I may 
be allowed to state here that our complete 
work on the Bicycle, the parts of the world 
in which it can be ridden, those in which 
it can be pushed, and the mountains up 
which it can be carried will be published 
in 1894 in forty quarto volumes, and the 
twenty-first chapter will be upon the 
‘‘Beauties of Home Life in dear old 
Flanders.” ] 

From Alost the road continued semi- 
ridable, but after an hour’s progress (six 
miles), the darkness warned us that we 
must seek our Flemish home. The next 
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village was very small, perhaps a dozen 
houses gathered together on each side of the 
chaussée. The houses are all alike, very 
low, with one story and a high-tiled roof 
with no windows, but here and there a 
thick, half-transparent glass tile in place 
of the ordinary ones. At the first door 
I dismounted and presented myself to 
half a dozen barefooted men and women, 
who were sitting on the stone steps, smok- 
ing and talking. Did they speak French? 
No! Could I remain over-night? (in poor 
German). They did not understand. 
English succeeded no better. Pixie and I 
remained with a subdued look upon our 
faces and awaited developments. A crowd 
gathered, and pretty soon a young man was 
pushed forward, whose acquirements in 
French just equalled those of the writer. 
He heard, or saw, or in some way under- 
stood, that I wished to stay over-night, and 
conducted me, with a crowd of men, 
women, and children in my train, to the 
other end of the village, and into a house, 
where an animated discussion took place 
between my guide and the lady thereof, 
ending in a refusal of hospitality. Then 
came another period of inactivity, dur- 
ing which the guide counted the popu- 
lation of the hamlet to see if there was an 
extra bed in town, and Pixie won the 
hearts of two or three dirty little Flemings 
by allowing them to mount her, and roll 
quietly a few steps up and down the 
road. Atlast wevisited another mansion and 
were admitted, bicycle and all. We con- 
gratulated ourselves, and celebrated the oc- 
casion by ordering glasses of beer for all the 
men of the party, after which everything 
went quite sociably for a few minutes, when 
suddenly the guide, to whom I had been 
telling my family history and adventures, in 
French (?), announced that we could not 
stay, and our forces were once more concen- 
trated upon thehighway. More thanan hour 
had passed, and the case looked desperate. 
As a last resort I intimated my intention of 
walking to Brussels, and actually took 
several steps in that direction ; but this ex- 
cited his compassion, and he begged me to 
once more accompany him, and this time 
we were successful. More beer was ordered, 
and more ’cycling adventures followed, 
translated into Flemish by the guide for 
the benefit of the roomful of fathers and 
mothers, whose ideas ofa bicycle were crude. 
But it was soon eleven o’clock, and I asked 
for a light, and retired to my room under the 
roof, — and what a room it was ! Thecandle 
lighted dimly an immense garret, with no 
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partitions, and three beds in it ; at one end 
was a large stack of hay, and at the other, 
wheat, both threshed and unthreshed; on 
the floor near my bed were onions, potatoes, 
and turnips; from one beam hung a lot 
of coarse linen, frorm another several un- 
dressed hides ; here was a pile of soiled gar- 
ments, and there a heap of baskets ready 
for market. My bed was a heap of straw, 
with a rough piece of cloth partially con- 
cealing it, no pillow, and one ragged quilt. 
The men I had talked with were a rough 
and hard-looking set, and the immense and 
gloomy room recalled to my mind some 
blood-curdling tales of the Black Forest, 
and of Italian brigands, as I prepared to 
retire. 

Then, too, just as I was resigning myself 
to my fate, some mystic numbers chalked on 
a beam above my bed attracted my atten- 
tion. There were many rows of numbers ; 
and the thought flashed across my mind 
that here was the list of unfortunates, who 
had been murdered and robbed in years 
past in this brigand’s den; my appearance 
betokened poverty, and hence their un- 
willingness to receive me. This last fact 
encouraged me, and the last number upon 
the list was a very large one; so, with the 
thought that, after such a successful year as 
the preceding, they might be mercifully 
inclined, I dropped asleep. My dreams 
were horrible ; I was walking through the 
flames with Savonarola; fighting taran- 
tulas in Mexico, and scorpions in India. 
At length the pain waked me, and I 
found myself in the midst of a conflict. The 
room was quiet, disturbed only by the snor- 
ing of the other two human occupants, but 
an army of mosquitoes, fleas, roaches, centi- 
pedes, and some thirty other species of Z7- 
secta was devoting itself to me. The com- 
bat lasted till nearly daylight, when I once 
more fell asleep, waking at seven, entirely 
unrefreshed, to a daylight view of my sur- 
roundings. I speedily went down to break- 
fast; the coffee I spilled upon the floor 
when my hostess was not looking, and the 
earth absorbed it, while the bread was 
put in my pocket, to be later thrown away. 
The bill for the whole entertainment, 
night’s lodging and breakfast, was fifty 
centimes, — less than ten cents, — but I can 
advise no one but a very healthy man to 
follow my example. My hair was slightly 
tinged with gray, and my step rather un- 
steady, as, at eight, I led Pixie forth and 
left Wasmuelsbroeck. From W. the road 
is ridable, with frequent short walks, 
until one reaches the outskirts of Brussels, 
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where nearly a mile of pushing is necessary, 
and then comesthe broad boulevard, which, 
under different names, entirely encircles 
the city, affording fair wheeling, either 
pavement or macadam. The eighteen 
miles from Wasmuelsbroeck required 
nearly three hours, and it was almost eleven 
as we left the Chaussée de Gand, and, 
turning to the right, rode down the Boule- 
vard and stopped opposite the Museum of 
Antiquities for a good breakfast. At half- 
past eleven we again turned to the right, 
by the Museum, and, taking the Chaussée 
de Waterloo, found slight hills, sand, and 
hard work before us, now riding and now 
walking, to the village of Waterloo re- 
nowned as the site of the famous monu- 
ment to the leg of the Marquis of Anglesea 
— the battle was not fought here. 

The nine and one-half miles took two 
hours ; but at half-past one we sat down to 
dinner in a little inn opposite the church, 
preparatory to a long tramp over the real 
battle-field, three miles further on. Pixie 
was left behind, and fifteen miles of walk- 
ing indulged in before she was rejoined at 
six o’clock; if each French soldier had 
expended as many foot-pounds of energy, 
the English would have been beaten long 
before Blucher arrived. At the farm of 
La Haye Sainte I purchased a genuine 


bullet, which ‘‘had been just dug up.” 
An Englishman I met was unkind enough 
to laugh at me, and try to throw doubt 
upon its value as a relic; saying that he 
knew his was official and genuine, because 
he bought it, before leaving England, from 
a firm in Birmingham regularly engaged 


in the manufacture, while mine was 
entirely unreliable, and might have been 
whittled out in some second-rate shop in 
Brussels. I visited the Mound of the Lion, 
which was erected by the Belgian govern- 
ment in memory of the wisdom of the 
Netherlanders, who all ran away at the 
first shot, — ‘* lived to see” — etc., and now 
charge twenty-five centimes to all who 
wish to ,climb the hill, from which a fine 
view of the field is obtained. The earth 
for this mound was taken from the neigh- 
boring slope toward Mt. St. Jean, so that 
you can now see the deep cross-road which 
was, at the time of the battle, entirely con- 
cealed from view. Itwasthis ravine which 
proved so fatal to Marshal Ney’s charge, 
thousands of the ‘‘ Old Guard” plunging 
into it. 

Napoleon’s guide had declared that there 
was no road, and this probably lost the 
battle. The facts are graphically stated in 
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Victor Hugo’s account of the battle in ** Les 
Miserables,” while some writers have en- 
tirely omitted all reference to them. The 
story of the false guide is one of the 
disputed ‘* historical facts,” but any ’cyclist 
who will spend a day at Waterloo can see 
this road and its great importance in 
relation to the positions of the French and 
allied armies. At six Pixie and I left the 
village, and in two hours were in Brussels, 
where we sought the Hotel Liegeois, in 
the Rue du Progrés, a cheap and com- 
fortable house, situated on the side of the 
city toward Antwerp, and so convenient 
for a start. After supper I spent two 
hours in walking about seeing the Galerie 
St. Hubert and the famous shops of the 
Paris in miniature. At eleven I returned 
to the hotel and retired, finding that I 
somewhat resembled a small-pox hospital 
or an unsuccessful bee-tamer, — the wounds 
averaging three to the square inch; how- 
ever, I congratulated myself with the 
thought that at least there was no bigger 
fool in the neighborhood, repeated Czsar’s 
little saying about the village and Rome, 
and slept the sleep of the wicked. Next 
morning, August 23d, I spent three hours 
in the Musée de Peinture, where are 
Van Eyck’s Adam and Eve (taken from 
the wings of the painting at Ghent), Quen- 
tin Matsys’ Holy Family, and Rubens’ 
Adoration of the Magi. Then I visited the 
Palais de Justice, one of the finest buildings 
in Europe, not yet completed. I had acard 
of introduction to a lace-manufacturer, and 
went through one of the largest establish- 
ments. The pieces of lace which require 
six to nine months of continuous labor are 
very beautiful, but does it not seem like a 
slight waste of time? At three P.M. we 
started for Malines (Mechelen), and found 
the first mile as smooth as a floor, after 
which the chaussée resumed its ordinary 
character, — slow riding half the time, and 
walking the rest, to Malines, fourteen and 
one-half miles, which was reached at five 
o’clock, in time to obtain admittance to the 
cathedral, which contains a crucifixion, by 
Van Dyck, and is noted for the black and 
white marble in the interior, and its clock- 
face forty-nine feet in diameter. The city 
resembles Bruges in its quiet and quaint- 
ness. It is full of interesting and ancient 
houses, but has very little business activity. 
We stopped at Hotel Buda, directly opposite 
the cathedral, and found it very comfortable. 
At nine in the morning we were ez route 
for Antwerp (Anvers), distance seventeen 
and one-half miles, with a road similar to 
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that from Brussels to Malines. At twelve we 
were in the city, and our Belgium touring 
was almost ended. We went to the Hotel 
Couronne, very near the Bourse, but I 
cannot recommend it; Hotel Commerce is 
much better and very near. After dinner 
the first visit was to the cathedral to see 
Rubens’ Descent and Elevation of the Cross, 
and a St. Francis by Murillo. In the old 
Museum of Painting is one of the finest 
collections in Europe, including many 
canvases of Rubens and Van Dyck, the 
Entombment by Quentin Matsys, St. 
Barbara by John Van Eyck, and numerous 
gems from the brushes of the gezre artists. 
The modern paintings are now placed in 
another building, —the modern museum. 
The city is all activity, and is very pros- 
perous, rivalling Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam in the extent of its commerce. 
English is spoken in most of the hotels and 
shops, partially supplanting the French. 
In Antwerp we met a visiting ’cyclist, and 
heard encouraging news about the roads in 
Holland. The road to Capellen, twelve 
and one-half miles, and Putten, three and 
one-half more, was sandy, affording very 
little riding. I reached Putten at eleven, 
and found the first road since leaving Eng- 
land which was really worthy the name. 
Here, with the- boundary line of Hol- 


land, ended my ‘* Walking in Belgium.” 
Speaking figuratively, and not very figura- 
tively either, there is no bicycling in Bel- 


gium. Probably even in the spring, when 
the roads are at their best, walking would 
be necessary more than two-thirds of the 
time. As to choice of roads, the main 
chaussées are much the best, the tow- 
paths being very enticing at the entrance 
of a city, where they constitute the favorite 
promenade of the Flemish maidens and 
their lovers, but degenerating within a mile 
to very poor walking. The cross-roads 
are also impassable to our wheels. A wise 
course for a tourist who wishes to see Bel- 
gium, and then ride to Germany, would 
be to take steamer from London to Ant- 
werp, leave his wheel there, make the cir- 
cuit by train, and then start per bicycle for 
Holland. 

The same thing could be done from 
Rotterdam, though this requires more rail- 
roading ; and perhaps this would be easier. 


He could go from London to Ostende by 
steamer, or to Dover, and then across; 
and from Ostende simply take the train, 
carrying his bicycle with him, and be- 
ginning the touring, as before, at Antwerp. 
As to the requirements in the shape of 
guide-books, a Baedeker is essential, and 
nothing more ; though one should become 
somewhat familiar with the general geog- 
raphy of the country, and with the dis- 
tances, before leaving America. A knowl- 
edge of the language is not necessary. 
A French phrase-book, and a few days of 
study on the ocean, will enable a person to 
get on very well. Guides are entirely un- 
necessary, and often untrustworthy. I had 
the pleasure of paying one four francs, in 
Ghent, for the purpose of seeing a painting 
in a chapel there; the guide could not 
obtain admittance for me, and I had to 
return at the proper hour, and pay a second 
fee to the sacristan. The cost of the experi- 
ment was charged to experience, and I was 
my own guide thereafter. The money 
presents no difficulties, the franc and 
centime being used all through Belgium, 
and English gold everywhere received, but 
the units of distance are perplexing. The 
kilometre is, of course, easily translated into 
miles (1 kilo. = 54 of a mile), and this is 
used on the government sign-boards, which 
are, however, not very frequent. When the 
common people are asked as to distances, 
they show great ignorance on the subject 
of kilometres, and invariably use ‘ lieue,” 
which is equivalent tothe German “‘ stunde,” 
or hour, and consists of five kilos, not 
always exactly reckoned, but nearly correct. 

The ordinary ’cycling costume can be 
worn everywhere, though it excites a good 
deal of curiosity. Expenses are very light 
in Belgium; my average was six francs 
per day, including everything, — admittance 
to cathedrals and galleries, etc. ; but I in- 
rariably went to second-class hotels, which 
are very much cheaper than the first, and 
always inquired in advance as to their 
rates. Meals were obtained in a café, as 
a rule, and no wine was drunk. There 
are very few ‘cyclists in the country, and 
most of those are boys with inferior 
machines. The roads are an unanswerable 
argument against the wheel. 


Geo. F. Fiske. 
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Wuat is the first flower one is likely to 
see in the spring? Any one who has the 
temerity to venture into the woods in 
March will, without doubt, see protrud- 
ing from the ground, in marshy regions, 
curious hood-like bodies, mottled with va- 
rious rich shades of yellow, green, and 
dark-red. They assume strangely gro- 
tesque forms, and call to mind the old Ger- 
man legends of gnomes and_ cobolds. 
These are the spathes of the skunk-cab- 
bage. The true flowers are situated within 
these enveloping leaves upon a globular 
spadix, by which is meant a very close and 
solid inflorescence. The flowers them- 
selves are inconspicuous, and devoid of 
calyx and corolla. The whole plant is per- 
vaded by the abominable odor which has 
given it its name, and is nearly related to 
the Jack-in-the-pulpit, the sweet-flag, and 
the calla. Plants of this family are, with 
us, herbaceous, but, in the tropics, often 
present a tree-like appearance. It is 
easy to see how showy they may become 
from the large-leaved caladiums of cultiva- 
tion. The skunk-cabbage seems absolutely 


to disdain cold weather; we have often 
found it amidst the broken crystals of ice, 
upon which Jack Frost raises the earth. 


Its leaves appear later. They are rank and 
coarse, but of so vivid a green that they be- 
come, really, very ornamental. Near them 
is often found the American hellebore, with 
equal verdure, but distinguished at once 
by its parallel-veined and strongly-plaited 
leaves. 

A more humble plant, not native, but 
fully established in some parts of the coun- 
try, is the whitlow-grass (Draéba verna), 
resembling a diminutive cress, and with 
minute white and cruciform flowers. It 
springs up in gravelly garden-paths and on 
sandy banks or plains, maturing the seeds 
in a few weeks, and then soon disappear- 
ing. Like many other inconspicuous flow- 
ers it becomes beautiful under a lens, and 
that, of course, every observing traveller 
has about him. Of the true spring flowers, 
none is earlier than ‘‘ the trailing arbutus,” 
or May-flower, the Apigaea repens of the 
botanist. It is a member of the great 
heath family which furnishes so many su- 
perb flowers, as the rhododendrons and 
azaleas (these two are now classed as one 
genus), the mountain laurel, the androme- 


das, and the Labrador-tea. The Afpiégaea 
is waiting for its poet. No one has as yet 
placed it where Bryant did the fringed 
gentian, or Emerson the rhodora, or 
Burns the daisy, or Wordsworth the daffo- 
dil. These have left nothing to be said by 
other singers. Verses there have been to 
the May-flower, flowing, musical, rhetorical 
and, perhaps, even poetic, but no one has 
caught and embodied the aroma of this 
exquisite blossom. 

One of the most charming of our vernal 
flowers is the ‘*bluets,” ‘* star-of-Beth- 
lehem,” or ‘* innocents.” This is the mod- 
est little plant known to science as Hows- 
tonia cerulea. Everywhere the mead- 
ows are whitened with it, looking, often, 
as if covered with snow. Only two or 
three inches in height, the plants grow in 
detached groups, at short intervals apart, 
each special clump maintaining a charac- 
teristic structure. Thus, all the flowers of 
one group will have long stamens and 
short styles, while another set will reverse 
the arrangement. The purpose is to in- 
sure cross-fertilization, or, in other words, 
to prevent too close interbreeding, and 
hence deterioration. Insects are the agents 
by which transferrence of pollen from one 
form to another is brought about. The 
short stamens must react upon the short 
styles, and the long stamens on long styles, 
in order to secure full fertility. These lit- 
tle flowers, white, delicately shaded with 
lavender or violet, and with a yellowish 
eye, would form a fine garden border. 
They bloom from April well on into June. 
The writer has often cultivated them with 
success. Indeed, if one can guess at their 
whereabouts in winter, and dig them up, 
they can be easily forced in the house. 

A little later than the first appearance of 
the ‘* innocents,” comes the wood anemone, 
or wind-flower. In this plant, which loves 
to nestle under copses of hazel or blue- 
berry, the.calyx replaces the corolla, and, 
as often happens, becomes itself delicate in 
texture and brilliant in hue. The opening 
buds, dyed purple externally, and emerg- 
ing from an involucre of three bronzy 
com»ound leaves, are peculiarly charming. 
They appear, even when full blown, too 
ethereal to battle with the winds, whose 
name they have taken. Generally about 
the time we find the anemones, and the 
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rue-anemone, which is still lovelier, we 
also discover the spice-bush, or fever-bush 
(Lindera benzoin), to be in flower. The 
now leafless twigs are covered with a pro- 
fusion of small yellow blossoms, possess- 
ing something of the spicy odor of the 
bark and leaves. The bees soon find these 
flowers, as they do those of the willows 
and the red maple. We may also see that 
lovely butterfly, the Camberwell beauty 
( Vanessa antiope), hovering over them, 
though the creature prefers the sap that 
oozes from the bursting veins of birches. 
The stamens of the spice-bush are worthy 
of an examination; the anthers open by 
very neat valves. 

Extending our walk, we find on sandy 
river banks the first white flower of the 
Virginian saxifrage. In the Hudson high- 
lands whole hill-sides are often whitened 
with it. The name saxifrage, the rock- 
breaker, was bestowed upon this genus 
from its tendency to grow in the crevices 
of rocks, which it helps to disintegrate. 
There too is found, as one of the very 
earliest spring flowers, the blue-eyed 
liverwort, or Hepatica. It often has other 
colors than blue, as white or pink. If 
there is a locality for it anywhere within 
hail of one’s home, it pays to make a pil- 
grimage to it. These bright creatures, 
laughing from amidst the dead leaves of the 
forest, peeping from behind rocks, and 
dancing over the hill-sides, make one feel 
glad for many a day. By closing the eyes, 
even in mid-winter, we can always recall 
them, and ever as a benison. 

About this time there appears in the 
markets, as a salad plant, the ‘* cowslip,” or, 
more properly speaking, the ‘* marsh- 
marigold.” The true cowslip is a primuda, 
while this plant is a caltha, and even be- 
longs to a different family. Tennyson, in 
his ‘* May Queen,” has given a perfect pict- 
ure of the habit of the plant in two brief 
lines : — 


“The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire 
In swamps and hollows gray.” 


It will be remembered, too, that Jean 
Ingelow speaks of the ‘* brave marsh mari- 
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buds, rich and yellow.” The plant is thus 
seen to be common to both countries. 
Everywhere in New England, on dry up- 
lands and in meadows, the ladies’ tobacco, 
or early everlasting, covers the ground with 
its dry, scurfy leaves and stems, —a sort 
of Yankee edelweiss. With the exception 
of the colt’s-foot ( 7Zusstlago farfara) and 


the dandelion, it is the first composite to 
bloom. In wet, muddy places about 
swamps a quick eye may detect the golden 
saxifrage, but any one except a botanist 
might pass it unheeding. The minute 
flowers have bright golden anthers, hence 
the name. In the Middle States, one of 
the earliest flowers is the Dutchman’s 
breeches (Dicentra cucullaria), a near 
relation of the bleeding-heart of the gar- 
dens. To us it is even prettier than that 
showy flower. The racemes are of a 
creamy white, arising from amidst:a tuft of 
elegantly dissected leaves. The common 
name is given from the widely divergent 
petals which look not unlike the traditional 
baggy trousers of the old patroons. 

Every wood-lover has a chosen place to 
find the blood-root. It is a peculiarly pure 
and delicate flower, opening in bright sun- 
light as a snowy star, but closing on dark 
days and towards evening. The two sepals, 
or outer parts of the flower, are fugacious 
and very difficult to secure. The blossoms 
come up from the ground enwrapped in a 
veiny leaf, which does not attain its full 
size until well into the summer. It is then 
itself very handsome. Every one knows 
how the roots bleed if wounded, recalling 
to classical students the old tale of Poly- 
dorus inthe AZneid. The dog-tooth violet 
(Erythronium) comes a little later, and in 
similar places, namely, on moist stream- 
banks. This plant, which is really of the 
lily family, has rather large, oblong or ellip- 
tical pointed leaves, curiously mottled with 
brown and white. The bulb is deep under 
ground, and from this arises a solitary 
flower, nodding ona long scape. It is a 
pure yellow bell, spotted within. In sun- 
shine the petals curve outward, and add 
much to the beauty of the plant. The 
flowers close in the house, so that one who 
has only seen them gathered can have 
no idea of their native elegance. 

In this random talk about the early 
spring flowers we should not forget that 
charming plant, the wild columbine, most 
graceful of itsgenus. This is one of the 
many diverse genera popularly called 
honeysuckle, merely because it produces 
honey. It shares this title with the true 
honeysuckles (Zomzécera) and the azaleas, 
while it may be found under quite different 
conditions ; it especially loves to perch it- 
self upon cliffs, over which its red blos- 
soms droop in elegant clusters, tempting 
one to climb. Bees and boys have dis- 
covered that it has honey in the ends of 
those long spurs. 
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There is no sharp line to be drawn be- 
tween the flowers of spring and those of 
summer. Some of the early-flowering 
species continue to blossom even into June ; 
others have but a few weeks of vitality, 
perfecting their seeds and then dying. The 
violets have, some of them at least, a long 
period of blossoming. There are many 
species of them, although these are not 
always distinguished by unscientific ob- 
servers. Perhaps the handsomest of all 
is the ‘* birdfoot violet” (Vzola pedata.) 
This grows in sandy soil, and has light-blue 
flowers, paling towards the centre, while 
the stamens give a spot of orange or tawny 
yellow. Hawthorne, undoubtedly with 
this species in mind, notes in his diary, ‘a 
gush of violets along a woodpath.” The 
variety 62-color of this species is almost as 
handsome as a pansy, and, indeed, under 
cultivation, all violets improve wonderfully. 
None of our natives have the delicious 
odor of the English violet, although in 
other respects quite its equal. The first 
violet to appear is the Viola sagittata, 
an upland or meadow species, but this is 
followed at once by the dog violet (V. 
canina), and by the common blue ( V. cu- 
cullata), and the two white species (V. 
blanda and primulefolia). The yellow 
species (V. pubescens, and rotundifolia), 
although not rare, seem always more 
choice. 

The great heath family now exhibits the 
Cassandra,—a little shrub, thriving in 
swampy places, the flowers arranged in 
leafy, one-sided racemes and in shape sug- 
gesting those of the blueberry. The fruit, 
however, is a dry, inedible capsule. Now, 
too, is the festival-time of the mosses. The 
green of other plants seems tame be- 
side their velvety verdure. They are 
found carpeting cliffs, and banks of streams, 
or forming luxurious cushions for the foot 
of some lazy tree. Among the first plants 
that appeared upon the earth when the 
primeval land emerged from the ocean, 
they imitate in their fantastic growth all 
subsequent vegetation. We find pine for- 
ests among them, in the branches of which, 
were our ears attuned to hear them, we 
might note the sweet melodies made by 
some passing breeze. Some of them as- 
sume the form of diminutive ferns, others 
are like palms or cycads. They do not 
disdain even to imitate the customs of men, 
and at times the imagination sees in them 
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a mighty army, gay with lance and pen- 
non, setting forth upon a journey of 
knightly emprise. The microscopist may 
well revel in the exceeding beauty and in- 
terest of their fructification, and the mere 
lover of nature in the elegance and variety 
of their colors. 

We may at this season study an incipient 
geology. One can see on a small scale 
what has happened throughout the ages 
in the denudation of certain parts of the 
earth’s surface ; the filling in of the valleys ; 
the disintegration of mountains ; the deposit 
of alluvial formations ; and even the laying 
out of terraces. 

We should not forget the sweet music of 
these vernal walks. The streams sing as 
they dance over the pebbles, and the little 
birds warble in the tree-tops as if they 
could no longer contain in such wee bodies 
so great an excess of joy. The Ay/as, too, 
are very merry. ‘Tread lightly as you ap- 
proach the pond, as the musicians are coy, 
and the slightest sound disturbs them. One 
piper after another will then start up, until 
finally the whole chorus awakens. The 
bull-frogs are the deep-bass in this concert. 

I have never quite decided whether a 
solitary ramble or one in company with 
some chosen friend is the most profitable. 
It depends largely on one’s mood. If this 
is contemplative it is well to be alone. 
But, even then, if the companion is attuned 
to one’s own disposition, if he is one that 
does not demand talk, or reject it, if he is 
one that even the eloquence of silence does 
not offend, his company is a large advan- 
tage. With me it is necessary to share a 
beautiful landscape, and to go halves even 
with a flower. When entranced I want to 
rush into somebody’ s confidence. 

The true walker, like the poet, is born to 
the profession. He must walk, and, in 
walking, see and admire. Surely there is 
no time so full of inspiration. When 
every day reveals some new wonder of 
leaf or blossom, or bird or insect; when 
the woods are blushing with their first 
tender colors, and the air musical with 
liquid melodies, there is an imperative call 
to the forest and field. The primeval in- 
stinct which led our remote ancestors to 
the chase exerts itself in civilized man as a 
survival. We feel a sense of bounding joy 
and manly strength under the leafy boughs 
by laughing cataracts, or on mountain-tops 
looking over the world. 


W. Whitman Bailey. 
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The L.A.W. at Washington. 

THERE is much for satisfaction in reviewing 
the recent annual meeting of the League of 
American Wheelmen, and, most of all, that an 
era of good feeling on the line of suggestion 
made by us in our last issue has been inaugurated. 
The organization of the new general board 
of officers was harmonious and energetic. The 
five executive officers elected are of a character 
to command respect and confidence. They 
represent well the different sections of the coun- 
try where wheelmen are numerous. They pre- 
serve the experience of the past with a good in- 
fusion of new blood and fresh enthusiasm for the 
future ; and they in no way represent any of the 
factious or personal differences which became so 
troublesome last year. Indeed, the new execu- 
tive board is noticeably strong and promising 
for a vigorous and harmonious administration of 
League affairs. 

The convention was better attended than that 
of last year, and accomplished much more in its 
legitimate way of expressing and shaping the 
general policy of the organization. The relega- 
tion of the arrangements for an official organ to 
the officers was a move in the right direction. 
And so was the resolution deprecating the publi- 
cation of protests, and personal or administra- 
tive details, until they have been officially acted 
upon, and disapproving the rushing into print of 
members and officers with trivial matters likely 
to breed contempt outside and mischief inside 
the ranks. 

The parade was the best in many respects yet 
exhibited. It was better in appearance and in per- 
formance — though not so large — than that of 
last year, and the delectable route and fine con- 
ditions made it most enjoyable to those who par- 
ticipated, and very impressive to the many thou- 
sands of witnesses. 

The races were creditable, though not very 
remarkable, and the banquet was as usual an 
opportunity for social reunion and post-prandial 
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reminiscences and congratulations. Here, as 
elsewhere, was one impressed with the growing 
and ripening friendships, the genial spirit of fra- 
ternity amongst the members of this great body 
scattered so widely, which adds so much to the 
sum of a wheelman’s pleasures, gives every one 
a warmer and broader interest in his country and 
his fellows, strengthens the spirit of helpfulness 
and hospitality and union for common good, and 
makes membership in the L.A.W. valuable. 

It was gratifying to note that the membership 
has more than doubled during the past year, and 
now exceeds four and a quarter thousand; that 
the treasury has something to the good besides 
the subscriptions, and has never yet run dry, 
though the dues are so small and the expenses 
have been large; that the races were financially 
profitable; and that the reports of the officers, 
the railroad committee, and others showed some 
very substantial benefits secured to the members. 

Taking all considerations into account, the 
League meet in Washington was a happy success, 
and a good promise for the future. 


Steam-Yachting. 

The growth of steam-yachting has been con- 
siderable of late. The Boston Yacht Club, for 
instance, which had one steamer on its rolls ten 
years ago, and four of them five years ago, has 
ten now, and there are good reasons for this 
growth. 

To the energetic, daring young yachtsman 
this kind of yachting is too mechanical, too far 
from nature. It is like taking the family coach, 
instead of riding the half-broken colt. For 
the old boy there are a good many advantages 
in a carriage, particularly if he is a busy man 
whose hours have to be measured; and the 
steam-yacht is always ready, no matter what 
the wind may be. He runs no risk of being 
becalmed just as he is due on change. There 
is not so much excitement, but he has not got 
to tug at the anchor, or get wet in fighting 
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the storm. Of course the engine and coal require 
some room; but in an ordinary yacht, of 
say fifty feet in length, there have been so many 
improvements in boilers and machinery that the 
space occupied by them is small, and there is a 
saving in the sleeping accommodations which 
would be essential on a sailing-yacht of that 
length, but are quite unnecessary in a steamer 
that is sure of making harbor every night. Then 
the cost of running a steam-yacht of that size is 
no more than the corresponding sail-boat would 
require, for the steam-boat has only one man, 
where the sail-boat needs two (though that one 
man must be of a higher grade), and the cost of 
the coal is slight, not more than a quarter or so 
for an afternoon trip. Of course there is not the 
excitement of the doubtful struggle, or the 
triumph of outwitting nature with her own 
weapons. There is not the poetry or the senti- 
ment of the sail; but there is a great deal of 
solid comfort, and that explains their growing 
popularity. 


Summer Study. 


As the summer season draws nigh, and we 
make our plans for the vacation which ought to 
form a part of every one’s year, a good many 
good resolves are made. At the bottom of our 
travelling trunks we pack a goodly substratum of 
solid books, too often to find that the woods or 
the shore are bad places to study, for 


* Nature is too garrulous, 


Her many hands reach out to us, 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes,” 


and so the books are thrown aside for more in- 
teresting realities. This may bea pity, but it is 
a fact, and we may as well recognize it, for it is 
a discouraging mistake to try to do a thing which 
there is no probability of our accomplishing. 
A book out-of-doors is out of place, and must 
take the minor part of the chorus, not the leader, 
in the concert. It does not follow, however, 
that summer is to be mere physical exercise or 
profitless idling, still less that we should stay in. 
There is a great deal to be got from Nature, when 
you come close to her, without much booking. 
We all of us go through the world half blind, 
noticing but a tithe of the wonderful things be- 
fore our eyes; but it is a blindness that we can 
cure to a great. extent by a little effort, and by 
taking an intelligent interest in things. The 
mere effort will do a good deal, as Houdin 
trained his son to tell over the names of things 
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blindfolded in what he called Second-sight, by 
teaching him to take in at a glance before his 
eyes were covered the details of the objects that 
were likely to be presented to him. The best 
way to learn to see is to direct one’s interest 
wisely, and here it is that a little science comes 
in to help. The canoe, and especially the 
wheel, open to us unlimited opportunities for 
reading Nature’s book, if we will only learn the al- 
phabet. A brief knowledge of botanical theories 
and nomenclature puts every wayside wild-flower 
in its own place in the world. A little general 
knowledge of geology, with its fascinating tales 
of the childhood of mother earth, and a little 
summer work with the hammer, gives one’s most 
common-place acquaintance in inanimate nature 
a location in the history of the planet. If we 
scrape acquaintance with the birds or insects, the 
woods and fields take a new life; and the sea- 
shore, when we study it, has its own fascinating 
stories to recount. The summer science schools 
do much, but one can get a good deal of sum- 
mer science without going to school, particularly 
if one can find a companion to share his inter- 
ests and help to guess his puzzles, and enjoy his 
triumphs. 


The Camera. 


THE camera, which is now hard at work again, 
helps on this study of Nature, and makes the 
owner notice a thousand beauties that before 


would have escaped his eye. The amateur pho- 
tographer has funny little ways, sometimes, in his 
search for ‘artistic effects,” but his professional 
brother can learn a good deal from his honest, 
if not always successful efforts. How often we 
have turned over piles of professional photo- 
graphs in some beautiful locality, without finding 
anything but hideous hotels and railroad trestle- 
work; pictures with an interminable waste of 
arid foreground, and no artistic quality! The 
amateur, at present, is struggling with a good 
many difficulties. The mechanical part of the 
work is hard to manage, his skies are heavy and 
leaden, and his small instrument will not repro- 
duce distant views on a large enough scale. He 
naturally enough gives an undue attention to 
easily-handled near subjects, like a hay-cart, or 
a tree, or mortifies his friends by unflattering re- 
productions of their traits. But for all that he 
looks for and finds much that is beautiful that 
would otherwise go uncopied, and preserves these 
effects for others, while he trains his own facul- 
ties of observation as well. 





Notes from the Fish Exhibit. 
FRYEBURG, April. 

Mr. EpITor : — The Fulton Market Exhibition 
shows the most improved methods of trout-raising 
in all stages from procuring the eggs to the pro- 
pagation and rearing the fish, — it may be called a 
fish-nursery. In ten days from being hatched 
they are about an inch long. In three years they 
are matured, but are not full grown. A trout has 
been known to live fifty years, from which it 
might be inferred that it matures in about ten years. 

In getting trout eggs the parent fish are placed 
in a tank where they can be easily caught ; the 
eggs are expressed from the female into an empty 
vessel, where the milt from the male is stirred 
into them; they are then washed and laid on 
hatching-frames set in glass jars filled with 
the water circulating freely around the 
The jar is cylindrical, ten inches in 


water, 
eggs. 


diameter and eighteen inches high. Three inches 
from the bottom an indentation around the side 
forms a support for the succession of screens (or 
hatching-frames), which are separated one inch 


apart by wire arches, and their bottoms are 
formed of wire gauze, upon which the eggs are 
laid. A constant flow of fresh water in the jars 
is indispensable, which is maintained by a pipe 
entering the bottom of the jar, and the outflow is 
through a pipe at the top of the jar. The time 
required for the eggs to hatch varies with 
the temperature of the water. At 55° it takes 
thirty-five days, and a longer time if the water 
be cooler, a fact which permits the transporta- 
tion of eggs from a warmer to a cooler latitude 
without injury, if they are kept above the freez- 
ing-point. 

Now, let us look for ourselves, and watch for 
signs of life in the coming generation, promoted 
by such skill that of the hundreds of thousands 
of fish-germs in a jar scarcely one will fail of 
coming into being. They look like tiny bubbles, 
or pearls, or fairy balloons not quite ready for 
ascent. Just gaze steadily a moment,—don’t 
you see them move? Observe those two specks ; 
they indicate what will be the fish’s eyes when 
the head is formed. Opposite them his tail will 
start; and now you might call him perpetual 


motion, for he never seems still. Shortly the 
head and tail unite, and then his back is formed, 
and he floats upon his egg, instead of living 
within it, deriving sustenance from it until his 
body consumes it; then he begins to work for 
his living, which he may get some day on his own 
‘*hook.” In the next jar are trout ten days old. 
They are about an inch long, with bodies appar- 
ently of glass. They are so nearly transparent, 
and, withal, so slender, that the mouths of the 
water-pipes have to be covered with muslin 
strainers to prevent their escape. The spots on 
them are too minute to permit their classification 
yet with the naked eye; but directly opposite 
there is a large tank with older fish of the same 
variety, whose beautiful marks are very distinct. 
The sides of this tank are glass, and within it an 
electric light exposes the fish with charming 
effect. It is entertaining to watch their motions, 
they are so sprightly and animated; but for 
friskiness just glance at their salt-water neighbors, 
the shrimps. At first they look like nothing but 
the moss into which they embed themselves, as 
a sort of hide-and-seek ground. In their antics 
they are more suggestive of a pack of school- 
boys, swimming up and down, and tumbling over 
each other with rapid somersaults. One, rushing 
upwards, caught another descending and dragged 
him to the top of the jar and let him drop on the 
moss below, where he sat on his curled, half- 
moon tail, as though meditating on all he had 
been through. Out of this reflective mood he 
was knocked heels over head, and disappeared 
into the moss. 

The market stalls were dressed with smilax, 
and flowers arranged in fish forms, of which one 
was in immortelles; and suspended by handles 
were ebony boxes containing globe fishes, visible 
through circular panes of glass in the sides. 
Conspicuous were three specimens of carp fur- 
nished from Germany, chief of which was one 
especially valuable for stocking sluggish waters 
which fail to produce table fish. Lastly, there 
was the ‘‘ rainbow trout,” from California, — no- 
where found: in the East —deriving its name 
from its irridiscent hue, while in motion. 


B. T. Newman. 
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An Early Tandem. 
IL1on, May 4, 1884. 

Mr. EpiTor : — Three years ago last February 
I built a bicycle having two large wheels, viz. : 
one 50-in. and 48, which I bought of a dealer in 
New York, the frame of the machine being the 
same as the ordinary bicycle for the front wheel, 
and having the backbone extending straight 
back, and connecting with the fork of the 48-in. 
wheel, both having cranks, pedals, springs, 
handles, and saddles, but no joint in the back- 
bone for lateral motion and no pivotal action of 
the rear wheel. As we never had learned to ride 
an ordinary bicycle, we had some trouble in stay- 
ing on top, but could go a short distance before 
tumbling. I trust that this will not disturb our 
brother Tandemite, who has laid claim to the 
priority of tandemism (if you will allow me to 
coin the word). I have another style of bicycle, 
and also a tricycle, that I may give youa descrip- 
tion of at some future time. 

G. F. Stillman. 


‘Cycling in Germany. 
BERLIN, May, 1884. 

Mr. Epitror: — Germany, and especially the 
southern part of it, is, perhaps, the best country in 
world for touring on a bicycle, not only on ac- 
count of its fine roads, but also on account of its 
picturesque scenery. The fine weather of last 
September induced me to carry out my promise 
of visiting some friends in Breslau, and I started 
off for a week’s trip on the 11th of that month in 
company with my friend, Mr. Dumstruf, both of 
us glad to lay the pen aside and enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the wheel through a part of the country 
which we had not yet explored,—a pleasure 
such as only those know who have made a bicy- 
cle trip of more than one day’s duration. We 
left Berlin at midday, starting from the Krausen- 
strasse and riding over some nice asphalt streets 
as far as the K6nigstrasse, beyond which we 
had to push our machines half-an-hour through 
the east part of the city, until we reached the 
high road to Frankfort, on the Oder. Another 
Berlin rider, Mr. Emberg, accompanied us to 
this town, which we reached in the evening, rid- 
ing the 55 miles with two stoppages only. A 
Mr. Frankel, at present the only rider in Frank- 
iort, rode out to meet us, and we spent a pleas- 
ant evening together, Mr. Emberg returning to 
Berlin by rail. Frankfort is celebrated for its 
Messe, or fair, which is held three times annu- 
ally. Up early the next morning, we had a hard 


ride to Griinberg, in Silesia (52 miles), against 
an east wind, which blew steadily against us all 
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the way to Breslau, and which, with the sun, 
caused our faces to present a strange appearance 
by the time we arrived there. Griinberg is noted 
for producing some of the sourest wine on the 
face of the globe, but its cloth mills are of more 
importance, and our friends, Messrs. Oldroyd 
and Blakeley, employ alone over 3,000 hands. 
Some of the Englishmen in their employ ride 
bicycles, and have started a nice club-house, 
where we spent a pleasant evening. The next 
day the wind was so strong that we had to make 
rests of several hours at Glogau and Polkwitz, 
and only reached Liiben (57 miles) at dusk, 
stopping at the ‘‘ Green Tree,” a quaint old inn 
with walls of remarkable thickness. On the 13th 
we arrived at Breslau (45 miles) at 3 P.M. The 
nearer we got there the better the road became, 
until it was almost perfection, running through 
a rich undulating country, belonging to some of 
the richest land-owners of Germany, among 
whom the Silesian magnates rank first. 

Entering the city through the Nicolai Gate, 
we set our bells going, crossed the market 
place, or Ring, as it is called in those parts, 
although the space is always rectangular, past 
the ancient Town Hall, or Rathhaus, and dis- 
mounted in the court-yard of the ‘Golden 
Goose ” hotel. 

Breslau, with its 250,000 inhabitants, is the 
second largest city in Germany (Hamburgh, the 
largest, having 300,000), and offers a visitor 
many interesting sights, including thirty-nine 
churches, some of great antiquity, the St. Eliza- 
beth church having a tower 364 feet high, one of 
the highest in the world, and visible for miles 
around. We took a rest the next day, enjoying 
the hospitality of the members of the Breslau B. 
and T. C., who were delighted to see us. I re- 
gret to say that one of the jolliest of them, 
Schmedes, a Dane, met, a few days ago, with 
an untimely end, falling down stairs and break- 
ing his neck and backbone. 

On 15th we set out for Dresden, accompanied 
by Mr. Buchwald, the captain of the club, on a 
57-inch semi-racer. I was mounted on a 56-inch, 
carrying my luggage on the handle-bar, and 
Dumotry bestrode a 52-inch, fitted with a 
multum-in-parvo bag, into which, I think, he can 
stow away about half as much again as any other 
man I ever met. We now travelled west, with 
the wind behind us, and had a grand spin on the 
fine road we had passed over two days before. 
We rode twenty-one miles to Neumarkt, in one 
hour and forty minutes, and partook of breakfast. 
We then rode on to Liegnitz (25 miles) in two 
hours, where we lunched, and then rode on to 
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Heynau (11 miles), in forty-five minutes. The 
war cry of the German club is, — 
“‘ Fruh und spat, hoch zu Rad, 
Schnell wie der Pfeil, Frisch auf! All Heil!” 
and we were true to it on this occasion. 

Here Mr. Buchwald left us and returned to 
Breslau by train, while we set out for Gorlitz ; 
but the road becoming bad, we did not arrive 
there until 9 P.M. This was our longest day’s 
ride, being one hundred and one miles. 

In almost every town in Germany there is a 
monument to those inhabitants who fell in the 
great war of 1870-71, and to that of Gorlitz is 
added the first cannon captured from the French. 

The weather still continued very fine, and on 
the 16th we rode the remaining sixty-five miles 

_ to Dresden, the capital of Saxony. In this 
country, which is most picturesque, the roads are 
excellent, so that we had no trouble in mounting 
the hills, although some of them are very stiff. 
The roads are thickly lined with fruit-trees, which 
were this year almost overburdened with fruit, to 
which we helped ourselves plentifully, and pears 
and apples never tasted sweeter. Nearing Dres- 

den, a Mr. Engel rode out to meet us by appoint- 
ment. Dresden is grandly situated in the valley 
of the Elbe, and the last few miles were down- 
hill, some of the inclines being positively danger- 

ous, and just as much as a stranger, even if a 

good rider, ought to risk. The residence of the 
kings of Saxony is one of the celebrated cities of 

Europe for its fine buildings, picture-galleries, 

etc., and well known to all Americans who visit 

Europe. The neighborhood of Dresden is a 

favorite summer resort of many Germans, and 
has been appropriately termed the Switzerland of 

Saxony. We spent the day after our arrival in 

seeing some of the sights, and took a ride through 
the fine promenades in the English Quarter, and 
in the English Garden, in which already a few 
ladies are accustomed to ride on tricycles. Then, 
our leave being at an end, we returned to Berlin 
by train. 

T. H. S. W. (Berlin B. C.) 


The Harvard Stroke. 
YALE, May 20, 1884. 
Mr. EDITOR : —As to the rapid Harvard stroke 
at the late race, it is to be remembered that Eng- 
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lish boating men bitterly opposed the introduc- 
tion of the sliding seat, on the ground that it 
would spoil the graceful swing, and that it really 
would not improve the speed of a crew. They 
could not long continue the opposition. Why? 
Because when men enter a race, they go in to 
win; and no amount of theorizing about grace 
of motion, or eventual benefit of the exercise, will 
long deter any crew from adopting that style 
which will the quickest carry them over the fin- 
ish. The sliding-seat was adopted for speed, but 
it has proved graceful and easy as well. Regard- 
ing the late Harvard class races, why should a 
crew not row a fast stroke in a two-mile race? It 
may be more injurious; but will that prevent a 
crew’s using it if it is faster? Men cannot continue 
it for four miles, but they can for two, and they 
can win with it. The morea race is shortened the 
higher will go the stroke; for every man means 
to pull his last pound as he crosses the line. It 
is ridiculous to say that a man should not run a 
hundred yards at his top speed, because he cannot 
keep it up for a mile. The winning stroke for 
four miles is not the winning stroke for two. As 
for the possibilities and hygiene of the fast 
stroke, they are just these: The normal respira- 
tion is 15 to 20 per minute. A man rowing 
breathes once per stroke. He keeps his chest 
fixed as he drags the oar through the water, be- 
cause his muscles demand a fixed point of attach- 
ment. His breathing is, therefore, limited to the 
time of recovery. If he rows thirty strokes, he 
breathes thirty times ; if he rows forty, he breathes 
fortytimes. Now, actually, no ordinary crew gives 
out because the voluntary muscles are exhausted ; 
it is the involuntary muscles of lungs and heart. 
The crew are ‘‘ pumped,” not tired. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is, to determine the proportion be- 
tween the distance and the stroke, and the late 
race was but a practical demonstration that the 
stroke could run up in a two-mile race. 

Men rowing for the advantages of the exercise 
should not only row a slow stroke, but a long 
distance and in a heavy boat. Men rowing to 
win a race should row as fast a stroke as they 
can accomplish accurately (straight arm and 
straight back, getting hold of the water), and 
keep up for the required distance. 

Walter Camp. 








































































RoMANES’ *‘ Mental Evolution in Animals”! is 
a work of no little importance in a very interesting 
field. It is written with a great store of facts and 
a candid and clear intelligence, and has the great 
advantage of containing much hitherto unpub- 
lished matter from Darwin’s note-books, includ- 
ing a chapter omitted for want of space from the 
‘*Origin of Species.” This volume is the second 
in a series of three, the first of which, on ‘*Animal 
Intelligence,” was published a year or two ago, 
while the third, on ‘‘ Mental Evolution in 
Man,” is reserved for further elaboration. It 
is needless to say that the work is writ- 
ten from the stand-point of Darwin. That 
naturalist’s theory has become so well established 
that a work which ignored it would have little 
value; but Mr. Romanes has a clearer under- 
standing of its force than most of its expounders. 
He does not say very much about the old theo- 
logical notion that animals are machines whose 
actions are guided solely by mechanical instinct, 
feeling, no doubt, a sort of contempt for an idea 
which he considers so easily disproved by the 
power of conscious choice displayed by the 
first dog we meet. He mentions, however, 
a number of different instances in which inferior 
animals learn to modify their instincts, — the 
birds of newly discovered lands, which are 
taught by experience, after a few generations, to 
shun man, whom they receive at first with too 
cordial a curiosity, learning at last even to meas- 
ure and keep beyond the range of his gun; 
the swallows, who profit by his labors to change 
their mode of nest-building; the retrievers and 
pointers, with their wholly artificial game in- 
stincts, and numerous other instances. He de- 
scribes the monkey who untied the knots in his 
rope so that it would be long enough for him to 
swing himself up to the lock of his cage, which 
he wished to open, as an instance of conscious 
choice of means to an end. And at the other 
end of the series he mentions many imperfect or 
abortive instincts, one of the most extraordinary 
and fatal of which is that which urges the lemming 


1 Mental Evolution in Animals. 
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to occasional westward migrations, which are 
arrested only by dea*. in the ocean —a parallel 
to which may be fou ‘in the devastating flights 
of our western grass..oppers, who, at certain in- 
tervals, leave their desert homes in swarms to 
perish utterly in the fields they have stripped. 
Some instincts, like the habit of suicide of the 
scorpions, he disproves, while others, like that of 
feigning death, he partly explains away, as some- 
times due to cataleptic trances brought on by fear, 
although he does not altogether deny that genuine 
shamming sometimes occurs. While some 
instincts, like those of the bees and the beavers, 
are being belittled by more careful investigation, 
others are more firmly established, like those of 
the ants ; but none of the marked steps in mental 
evolution, except speech, correspond exactly 
with the step from monkey to man. The 
first appearance of consciousness is far down 
in the animal scale; and Mr. Romanes gives a 
diagram to make this plain, showing the appear- 
ance of the several emotions (which is un- 
fortunately omitted in the American edition). 
The power of conscious choice is possessed 
by all the more intelligent animals, and a dog 
has evidently some general notions, and even a 
sort of fetichism, which he. shows when he 
runs away, frightened, from a bone or a ball 
that is made to seem alive bya string or some 
other hidden means. Abstract ideas he has not, 
but then, the lowest races of men do not possess 
them, either. The more one studies it the more 
the old lines of sharp demarcation fade away into 
an unbroken series of ascending life. 


In‘* Wheelsand Whims”' the tricycle scores its 
first novel. It is an animated little story of four 
young women on a tricycle trip from Hartford to 
the ocean, with many moving girlish adventures 
by flood and by field. A good deal of romance 
is interwoven, and it ends in a double wed- 
ding in the most blissful style. It is not the 
work of a skilful writer, and the illustrations are 
saddening; but it is an amusing story notwith- 


1 Wheels and Whims. 
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standing, and shows what a nice time young 
women as well as young men can have in so re- 
fined and invigorating a sport as ’cycling. The 
book is dedicated ‘‘ to American girls, who are 
distinguished throughout the world for their 
beauty, vivacity, and intelligence, with the hope 
that they may add to their charms the invaluable 
possession of perfect health.” The experienced 
wheelman will readily see that it is not written by 
a practical ’cyclist, and will not rely upon the 
account of runs over roads, some of which are, 
in sober fact, too sandy for the excursions which 
the author’s imagination has made over them. 
Unpe_R the title of ‘* Rod and Line in Colorado 
Waters ”! is collected a series of lively Western 
newspaper articles, full of shrewd humor and 
keen observation of nature. The author is evi- 
dently familiar with trout-fishing in the Rockies, 
and understands how to make a smart column 
about it, finding occasion to say a word, as he 
goes along, about a thousand things, — mules, 
music, meteors, metaphysics, mineral baths, and 
what not. Now he scoffs at the city fellow in 
drab pants, and now, as he joints his rod, he 
pauses to tell us of two boys off on snow-shoes, 
miles away from home, when a shoe snapped, and 
over went its owner into a drift. It seemed im- 
possible to go on; it was certain death to stop. 
Finally the boy with the whole shoes thought of 
a ball of twine which he had with him, and went 
ahead with one end, while his disabled comrade, 
lying flat on the snow to keep from sinking, held 
the other end. When the string was all out the 
forward one slipped off his shoes, and his com- 
panion pulled them back by the cord, put them 
on, and passed his cousin as far as the string 
would reach; and so travelling by turns, they 
worked their way to the trail at the foot of the 
range, and were saved. Then the author gives 
us some shrewd practical advice about rod and 
fly ; and then some jocose account of an adventure. 
Once he went off ona raft with a professional, 
who offered to teach him how to catch trout. 
The raft ‘‘ was constructed of four logs, each 
about six inches in diameter and eight feet long, 
held together by cleats and wooden pins, —a 
rollicking craft to put to sea in. Notwithstand- 
ing its questionable appearance, I took my seat 
on a soap-box to which I was invited, and my 
chaperone seized his paddle and pushed the ma- 
chine from the shore into deep water. I would 
rather it had not been so deep, and as I tried to 
see bottom, and couldn’t, I thought it would be 
less disagreeable to drown in ten feet of water 


1Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
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than two hundred — your friends could find your 
precious remains so much easier, and would not 
be debarred the luxury of a funeral.” But suc- 
cess changed the aspect of affairs, and the raft 
seemed safe enough when his would-be teacher 
wanted to know how he caught so many fish. 


‘* TWELVE Days in the Saddle”? is the pleasant 
record of a horseback tour last fall in Eastern 
Massachusetts, from Chestnut Hill through 
Southbridge, Peterborough, Lebanon, Stock- 
bridge, Hampden, etc., round te the point of de- 
parture. A preliminary chapter gives the reader 
good practical advice about the journey and the 
preparations for it. The hillsand shores of New 
England are so rich in picturesque routes that 
such a journey can hardly fail to be charming, if 
the travellers by horseback, carriage, or bicycle 
will only be content with country life and coun- 
try fare. Every year we are learning better the 
pleasure and health which companionship with 
nature can give us in the summer, if rightly 
sought; and the experiences of the author of this 
little book show how much pleasure our equine 
comrades can give us if we will only allow them 
a little better opportunity than an afternoon spin 
in the city dust. 


As the season opens, a number of guide-books for 
*cyclists, sportsmen, and tourists come to us, each 
useful in its way. The ‘‘Wheelman’s Handbook of 
Essex County ”* takes up the several towns alpha- 
betically, giving the hotels, roads, officers of the 
L.A.W. and L.E.C.W., and other points of 
interest, and at the end a brief history of the 
League of Essex Wheelmen. As the interest in 
the wheel spreads, the need of such books is felt, 
and we may expect that this is only the forerunner 
of a long series; and Essex county is so often 
traversed by wheelmen that the need of a hand- 
book is especially felt there. As to the form of 
this one the principal objection to it is that it is a 
little large for the pocket. The contents seem 
full and accurate. A map would have been a 
valuable addition ; and, by the way, the Digestive 
Company, of Lynn, Mass., is selling a road map 
of Essex Co. for ten cents, which can very well be 
used to supply the gap. 


THE Canadian Wheelmen’s Association have 
gotten out a guide-book® giving, first, a short 


sketch of the association, its officers, races, etc., 
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and then devoting most of its remaining space 
to road reports from a score of towns, with ho- 
tels, recommendations, and other interesting 
‘cycling details, but not always so completely as 
the Essex County Handbook. The most valuable 
portion is condensed and presented in a handy 
form; but it is encumbered with a good deal of 
matter that one would not wish to have to carry 
round with one on a tour; and there is no map. 


THE "Cyclists Touring Club issues the eighth 
edition of its guide,' with the annual corrections 
and additions. It has a map of the British 
Island and alphabetical lists of the towns, C.T.C. 
head-quarters, recommended inns, consuls, 
places for repair, etc., in the usual excellent style, 
with some additions in the shape of calendars, 
diary, and so forth, all very useful and convenient 
for a tour, which our guide-book makers would do 
well to study. 


THE ‘‘ Guide to Dead River”? takes in that 
picturesque and little-known region at the source 
of the Dead and Kennebago rivers, in Northern 
Maine,—a region as full of ponds as a shad is of 
bones, and as well worth experimenting on for 
those who love the wilderness and its sports. 


‘* ROUND THE WORLD,” ? by Andrew Carnegie, 
the author of ‘* An American Four-in-hand in 
Britain,” comes to the reader with the pleasant 
expectations aroused by his former work, and 
like that, was originally printed for private circu- 
lation. The author is a shrewd and inquiring 
man, with an animated style, who enjoys travel- 
ling, but is generally quite contented with the 
common-sense, not to say common-place, side 
of things, and he never forgets that he is a 
Scotchman by descent and an American citizen. 
He wisely spends most of his space upon the far 
East, which still preserves its quaint freshness for 
us, however often it may be described. The 
utilitarianism of Japanese art struck Mr. Carnegie. 
He does not like to see art confined to ornamen- 
tation. The Japanese music puzzled him, with 
its full tone between the first and second note, 
and a semitone between each third and fourth. 
Our laws of harmony are disregarded, and he 
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could not guess the sentiment of the pieces. 
‘«When I thought they were giving us a wail for 
the dead it turned out to be a warm welcome, and 
an assurance on the part of those pretty maidens 
of their happiness in being permitted the great 
honor of performing before such _ illustrious 
visitors,” and he suggests that it is all a matter 
of education, and that our music is equally empty 
to them; a point on which we should like alittle 
further information. The almond-eyed Oriental 
is still unhackneyed, but how long he can con- 
tinue to be so we cannot guess. We may safely 
say, however, that the charm will have gone 
before Japan has become Anglicized, without 
waiting for the trans-Pacific railway that Mr. 
Carnegie anticipates. ‘‘ The strip of land which 
is slowly being built up by the coralline insects 
from the depths of the sea, on the parallel of 
latitude of San Francisco and Yokohama, may 
very probably become of importance tous. Here 
a good chart shows islands dotting the South 
Pacific Ocean, all of coral formation; these 
millions of toilers are hard at work, and it is only 
a question of time when our posterity will run 
by rail from the Sandwich to the Philippine 
Islands, always provided that the work of these 
little builders is not interfered with by forces 
which destroy.” And then, after having made 


this good point, Mr. Carnegie insists upon being 


common-place again, and goes on: ‘‘ Thus the 
grand, never-ending work of creation goes on, 
cycle upon cycle, revealing new wonders at every 
turn, and knowing no rest or pause.” He is too 
fond of moralizing; and his facts are far from 
being altogether new; but that is perhaps too 
much to ask from a book of travels nowadays, 
and his own hearty, unaffected enjoyment of his 
trip is contagious. The book is injured by 
having no index. ; 
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Athletics. 


THE inter-collegiate athletic games, at New 
York, May 24th, were witnessed by two thousand 
spectators; and several college records were 
broken. W. Baker, of Harvard, won the 220- 
yards dash, beating the best 150 yards amateur 
record, making that distance in 15$sec. The run- 
ning broad jump was won by J. Bodlesen, of 
Columbia, — 21 ft. 34 in. The 120-yard hurdle 
was won by R. H. Mulford, of Columbia, in 
174 sec. The running high jump was won by C. 
H. Atkinson, of Harvard, — 5 ft. 9g in. These 
are each the best on the college records; and 
Harvard retains the championship cup. 


THE American Lacrosse team, composed of H. 
H. Balch, of the New York Lacrosse Club, Cap- 
tain E. P. Cuttle, of Yale; David Brown, of the 
New York Club; A. A. Davis, of the Union Club 
of Boston; J. C. Gerndt, of the New York Uni- 
versity ; H. W. Hall, of Princeton; J. A. Hodge, 
Jr., of Princeton; S. M. Johnson, of the Union 
Club; C. C. Nichols, of Harvard; S. J. Poe, of 
Princeton; H. G. Pennant, of Baltimore; Alex- 
ander Richey, of the New York Club; J. A. 
Stewart, of Chicago; J. K. Suisson, of the Union 
Club, and F. S. Wheeler, of the New York Club, 
— is meeting with brilliant success in England. 
They had an easy victory at Rock Ferry, near 
Liverpool; and at Whalley’s Range, near Man- 
chester, they beat the North of England team by 
five goals to none. The London team, it is sup- 
posed, will give them a more equal fight. 


Tue Harvard eight-oar class race, on the 
Charles river, was won by the seniors, in 11 
min. 12sec. The race excited attention from 
the fact that the stroke was a departure from 
the old Harvard stroke, with its straight body, 
shoulders back, and motion from the hips. Here 
the stroke was more rapid, reaching forty-one at 
the start, and the form less straight. 








In the champion six-day race, at Madison 
Square Garden, N.Y., Fitzgerald made six hun- 
dred and ten miles, beating the celebrated 
Hazrael record of 1882, and winning nearly 
$10,000 for his share of the gate-money. 


THE amateur cricket team, ‘‘ The Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia,” has sailed for a tour through 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 
THE L.A.W. MEET. 


THE annual meet of the League of American 
Wheelmen continues to be the chief bicycling 
event of the year in America, and this year was 
held in Washington, D.C., on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 19th and 20th May. The bicyclers 
(who have, of course,an immense preponderance 
in numbers), and the riders of tricycles, and of 
various other velocipedes, began to pour into the 
city on Saturday, and by Sunday evening all the 
leading hotels were crowded with them, the head- 
quarters being at the Arlington. All the days 
were bright and charming, and were cool for the 
season, and every anticipated attraction of the 
capital city was at its best. 

The business meeting of the general board of 
officers elect was begun Monday morning, at 
Ford’s Opera House, and continued, by adjourn- 
ment, in the evening, at the Arlington. Business 
was transacted ina harmonious spirit. For execu- 
tive officers for the year: Dr. N. M. Beckwith, 
of the Citizens’ Bi. Club, New York, was reélected 
president; Mr. William H. Miller, of the Buck- 
eye Bi. Club, Columbus, Ohio, was reélected vice- 
president ; Mr. C. K. Alley, of the Buffalo Bi. Club, 
Buffalo, N.Y., was elected corresponding secre- 
tary; Mr. Eugene M. Aaron, of the Philadelphia 
Bi. Club, Philadelphia, Pa., was elected recording 
secretary ; and Stephen Terry, Esq., of the Con- 
necticut Wheel Club, Hartford, Conn., was 
elected treasurer. 

Several amendments to the rules were acted 
upon and passed, providing that League cham- 
pionship prizes be won but once to become prop- 
erty of the winner; that the one-mile bicycle and 





tricycle championship races be held under the 
League’s auspices immediately, and the others 
under auspices of League clubs, with sanction, 
etc. 

The general convention was held in Ford’s 
Opera House, on Monday, and was in continu- 
ous session for about six hours. A resolution, 
presented by Rev. Mr. Schneider, of the Wash- 
ington *Cycle Club, was passed, extending an 
invitation to all wheelmen in the city to join in 
the parade on Tuesday. A vote of thanks was 
passed to retiring officers, — rather prematurely, 
as they had not made their reports at the time, — 
and a considerable time was lost by waiting for 
the committee on credentials to report those en- 
titled to vote as delegates representing League 
clubs. The president’s report was read, giving 
a good and generally satisfactory account of the 
past year’s progress; and the treasurer’s report 
showed total receipts of $3,800.20, expenditures 
of $3,390.44 and a balance on deposit of $409.76. 
Of this balance, however, $379 had been donated 
by voluntary subscription. 

The number of members in the League was 
reported at 4,250. 

Mr. B. B. Ayers, of the Chicago Bi. Club, pre- 
sented, as chairman, a very satisfactory report 
of the railroad committee. 

A report of the Committee on Rules was pre- 
sented, their recommendation of an addition to 
the constitution, defining the powers of the presi- 
dent, was adopted, and the remainder was re- 
ferred to the board of officers. 

The report of the committee on the ‘‘ League 
Organ ” was submitted, relating proposals from H. 
E. Ducker, E. C. Hodges & Co., The ’Cycling 
Publishing Co., and three from Baird & Co. It 
was the expressed sense of the convention that, 
by preference, the League should publish its own 
official gazette, and that at any rate no offer 
from any publisher of a ’cycling paper should be 
accepted, and that the recording secretary should 
edit it; and the whole matter was referred to the 
executive officers, with full powers. 

Several other matters were proposed and acted 
upon, or referred to the board of officers, includ- 
ing a vote of thanks to the Washington ’Cycle 
Club for its entertainment of the League ; and to 
the Capital Bicycle Club, for its hospitality to 
visiting wheelmen, and a resolution that no pro- 
tests or grievances be published in the gazette, 
nor any member publish anywhere grievances 
against members, until such matters have been 
officially acted upon. 

The parade of about 600 took place on Tues- 
day forenoon. Over 60 clubs were represented, 
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and there were about 72 unattached riders. The 
machines ridden were 523 Bicycles, 48 Stars, 12 
Tricycles, 12 Extraordinaries, and 5 Faciles. 

The procession was formed along Fifteenth 
street, the right resting on I street, near the Ar- 
lington Hotel, and in three divisions, headed by 
two pace-makers, H. G. Brown and C. W. Kru- 
ger, of the Washington ’Cycle Club; a detach- 
ment of mounted police; a corps of mounted 
buglers from the U.S. Army; Chief Marshall, 
Dr. N. M. Beckwith; Adjutant, G. R. Bidwell, 
and staff; W. H. Miller, Charles E. Pratt, C. K. 
Allen, T. S. Steele, Dr. A. G. Coleman, W. E. 
Scribner, and A. E. Farquier; first division, 
Howard Conkling, N. Y. Bi. Club, commanding, 
and staff ; second division, George H. Day, Conn. 
Wheel Club, commanding, and staff; third divis- 
ion, Dr. T. S. Rust, Meriden Bi. Club, com- 
manding, and staff. 

The route was over some ten miles of the finest 
avenues, streets, and circles, which were every- 
where thronged with appreciative spectators, and 
the parade was exceedingly successful and en- 
joyable. 

The races were witnessed at the Athletic Park, 
on Tuesday afternoon, by about five thousand 
people. The twenty-five mile championship race 
was won by Charles Frazier in 1.38.09, against 
H. J. Hall, by one minute. The ten-mile cham- 
pionship was taken by John Brooks in 36.03 
against C. H. Chickering. In the three-mile 
championship race there were three entries, B. 
W. Hanna winning in 10.254, against J. Brooks 
second, and C. H. Chickering. The one-mile 
championship was won by G. M. Hendee in 
3.064, against C. Frazier. The one-mile tri- 
cycle championship was contested by L. H. 
Johnson against G. M. Hendee, and won by the 
latter in 3.574, with the former one-eighth of a 
second behind. 

The banquet was held Tuesday evening at 
Willard’s Hotel, something more than three hun- 
dred members and guests sitting down. Presi- 
dent Beckwith occupied the chair, and President 
Wine, of the Washington ’Cycle Club, the vice 
chair. Ex-President Charles E. Pratt, editor of 
OuTING, acted as toastmaster, who elicited 
speeches frorn Rev. L. H. Schneider, Judge W. 
B. Snell, President Beckwith, Hon De B. R. 
Keim, Mr. Stratton, H. S. Livingstone, Mr. 
Wine, H. E. Ducker, Abbott Bassett, Stephen 
Terry, B. B. Ayers, J. O. Monroe, C. K. 
Alley, E. M. Aaron, Jo. Pennell, W. H. Miller, 
B. W. Hanna, Rev. Dr. Evans, and others. 
Telegrams were read from F. W. Weston, C. C. 
C. T. C., and Col. Albert A. Pope; and during 
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the evening the Beckwith Diamond Medal was 
presented to Dr. N. P. Tyler, of New Haven, on 
behalf of President Beckwith, for bringing the 
greatest number of members into the League 
during the year. The best of spirits prevailed at 
the dinner, and the members departed at a late 
hour. 
THE C.T.C. MEET. 

THE annual business meeting and meet and 
run of the American division of the ’Cyclists 
Touring Club was held at Poughkeepsie, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 21st and 22d of 
May, 1884. 

The location was selected on account of the 
Aerial Wheel Club, of Poughkeepsie, being the 
first non-metropolitan club to join the C.T.C. 
ina body. The date was governed by the meet 
of its sister organization at Washington, and was 
made in close proximity, so that business wheel- 
men could cover in one holiday the two events. 
Perhaps if one day had been allowed to inter- 
vene it would have been an advantage; but, 
however, on the 2Ist the early trains, both of the 
West Shore and Hudson River railroads, were 
liberally patronized by prominent wheelmen, both 
from the North and the South. 

The business meeting was held in the rooms 
of the Aerial Wheel Club, at 3 P.M., on the 
21st, but the attractions of the delightful Pough- 
keepsie suburbs proved so irresistible to the 
majority of visitors that there were not more 
than thirty-five members present when the gavel 
of Chief Consul Weston called the meeting to 
order. The meeting was busily engaged for up- 
wards of four hours in discussing matters of 
considerable importance to the organization, but 
not perhaps of great interest to outsiders ; for the 
C.T.C., although now nearly 15,000 strong, is 
essentially a close corporation. One item of 
business, however, will undoubtedly be of inter- 
est to wheelmen at large, and that is, that the 
club determined to hold a two-days’ meet and 
tour of the American division on the first Mon- 
day of October next. 

This meet will probably be an annual affair, 
and it has started out with every surety of popu- 
larity from the fact that it has been determined 
to make the 1884 tour a repetition of the world- 
famed ‘‘ Wheel around the Hub.” The run will 
be confined exclusively to members of the C.T.C., 
and the arrangements are in the hands of a com- 
mittee, which has entered upon its work with 
vigor and enthusiasm. 

The business meeting completed, the next 
thing was the annual dinner, which was held in 
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the large hall of the Morgan House, tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. A small bicycle, 
beautifully made of choice and fragrant flowers, 
formed an appropriate centre-piece for the long 
table, which was speedily lined with about one 
hundred happy and hungry guests, with Chief 
Consul Frank W. Weston at one end, supported 
by State Consul Bourne, Dr. A. G. Coleman, 
Treasurer Gilman, and Consul Potter, of Cleve- 
land, while at the other end the genial face of 
Consul Halliwell appeared, supported by the 
Rev. Mr. Graif on the one hand and the whole 
of the entertainment committee, including the 
indefatigable Cossum, on the other. The viands 
were of the choicest and the menus were exquisite 
specimens of art, being additionally valuable as 
souvenirs from the fact that they were hand- 
painted by some of the lady members of the club. 

Upon the removal of the cloth the chief consul 
spoke a few appropriate words of welcome, and, 
giving notice that he intended to hold them pris- 
oners for the evening, proceeded to call various 
members to their feet as proposers and respond- 
ers to impromptu toasts, to which the most com- 
plete justice wasdone. The speech of the chief 
consul himself in reply to the toast ‘‘ The 
Cyclists Touring Club” was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and the final regular toast, 
‘* The Ladies,” was responded to by the Rev. Mr. 
Graif in the happiest manner. During the even- 
ing several members favored the company with 
vocal selections, and one from Consul Bourne 
will be long remembered by those who had the 
pleasure of listening to it. 

It was not until the ‘‘wee sma’ hours ” that 
the company, with numerous cheers for the 
club, the chief consul, and the ladies, resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole, and, rising 
as one man, declared in tuneful numbers that 
they ‘‘ were all jolly good fellows, which nobody 
could deny.” And so ended an evening which 
for genuine enjoyment has probably not been 
paralleled in the annals of picturesque Pough- 
keepsie. 

The morning of the 22d gave promise of a 
warm and beautiful day, which was afterwards 
amply fulfilled, and at 2 o’clock the wheelmen 
began to assemble by twos and threes at the 
place of meeting, — a wide street crossed by a 
pleasant brook and shaded with beautiful foliage. 
At half-past two the riders were all in line, and, 
at the sound of the bugle, came to attention and 
were reviewed by the chief consul and his staff; 
the latter. consisting of Messrs. Bourne (New 
York), Coleman (Canandaigua), Eagan (New 
York), and Potter (Cleveland). 
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Immediately after the review, the riders 
mounted, and, after traversing some of the most 
beautiful streets of the little city, finally left the 
town and proceeded to Vassar College, experi- 
encing on the road what was perhaps a grievous 
disappointment, inasmuch as within a mile of 
their destination they #ze¢ some twenty vehicles, 
each bearing from five to a dozen of the charm- 
ing young lady inhabitants of the famous educa- 
tional institution. 

Upon arriving at the college, where, but for 
the number of smiling faces which decked the 
windows, the ladies would have been somewhat 
conspicuous by their absence, a visit to the art- 
gallery and natural history museum, for which 
special invitations had been issued, was made. 
After an hour’s sojourn among these interesting 
objects of art and nature, the club remounted, 
and, by a circuitous route, again passed through 
Poughkeepsie and continued on to the Hudson 
River State Hospital, where they were heartily 
welcomed by the officials in charge. A brief so- 
journ enabled them to feast on the glorious pano- 
rama which was spread below them, and to 
observe some of the more interesting features of 
the institution, after which the bugle sounded 
again, and mounting once more, the riders sped 
down the shaded causeways and through the 
open road to Poughkeepsie and the Morgan 
House, where the halt was sounded, and the ’84 
Poughkeepsie meet of the C.T.C. brought to a 
close. 

The annual meet of 1885 will probably be held 
further West; but the time and place have not 
yet been determined. 


THE Amesbury Bicycle Club, on May 5th, 
chose F. W. Merrill, president, and A. F. Green- 
leaf, secretary. 


THE Alpha Bicycle Club, of Bethlehem 
(Penn.), has elected the following officers: J. S. 
Dobson, president; Chas. C. Knauss, captain; 
and C. F. Smith, secretary. 


THE Boston Ramblers, remembering their de- 
lightful four days’ run to Gloucester, a year ago, 
propose to go to Portsmouth this year, starting 
Saturday, June 14th, and reaching Boston again 
on the 17th, the expense not to exceed $7.50 for 
the tour. 


THE Berkshire County Wheelmen, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., held their fourth annual meeting May 5, 
electing the following officers: president, S. 
Harris Pomeroy; captain, H. C. West; secre- 
tary, H. S. Wollison, and ended with a social 
dinner at the American House. 
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THE wheelmen of Berlin and Waterloo (Ont.) 
have organized a club, with the following officers : 
president, D. Forsyth; secretary, H. J. Aldons; 
captain, O. Shuntz. 


THE Brattleboro’ (Vt.) wheelmen formed a 
*cycle club, May 6th, with twelve members : presi- 
dent, J. W. Drown; captain, F. T. Reid, and 
secretary, C. R. Crosby. 


THE Thorndike Club, of Beverly (Mass.), has 
chosen Leland H. Cole, president, L. L. Dodge, 
secretary, and J. Elmer Wood, captain. 


AT the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Bicycle Club, held May 7th, the officers elected 
were: T.S. Steele, president; Fred W. Davis, 
secretary; Charles E. Chase, captain. Regular 
runs are ordered for Saturdays at5 P.M. After 
the meeting the club sat down to a fine supper. 


THE Cheyenne (Wyo.) Bicycle Club held its 
regular semi-annual election of officers May 5th, 
resulting in the reélection of the old board of 
officers : president, Frederic S. Hebard ; secretary, 
Frank H. Clark ; captain, Fred Bond. On the oth 
they gave a handsome ball at the Opera House. 
The captain, secretary, and bugler are making 
preparations for a vacation tour on the wheel in 
Colorado, involviag some three or four hundred 
miles of travel through the finest scenery in the 
Centennial State. 


THE Canandaigua (N.Y.) Bicycle Club reor- 
ganized on May 12th with a membership of 23, 
electing the following officers: A. G. Coleman, 
president and captain, and Mack S. Smith, secre- 
tary. They will join the L.A.W. 


THE Charlotte "Cycle Club has chosen W. E. 
Shaw, president; R. L. Jones, secretary; and 
Wm. Maxwell, captain. 


THE Crescent Bicycle Club has been organized 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., with the following 
officers: Clark H. Horne, captain, and John S. 
Lindsay, secretary. There are good roads and 
pleasant scenery round Chattanooga, especially 
in the direction of Crawfish Spring, and the 
members (who mean to join the League) expect 
much from the coming season. 


THE ‘cyclers of Elkhart, Ind., have organized 
the ‘‘ Winged Wheel Club,” A. F. Kelly, presi- 
dent; Frank Olds, captain; and Fred E. Hunt, 
secretary. They have secured pleasant head- 
quarters at 76 Main street, and will probably 
adopt a gray uniform, with white helmet. 


Tue Fort Wayne (Ind.) Bicycle Club was re- 
cently organized with the following officers: 
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president, G. A. Ross; secretary, C. J. McLain; 
and captain, C. W. Edgerton. The uniform is 
blue with cardinal lacing and nickelled bicycle 
buttons, the cap being of the polo pattern, with 
visor. 


THE Harrisburg ’Cycling Club has elected the 
following officers for the year: president, Chas. 
H. Small; secretary, George A. Gorgas ; captain, 
Ed. M. Cooper. The club now numbers thirteen 
active members, and is ina flourishing condition. 
The uniform is navy blue throughout. 


THE Connecticut Bicycle Club, of Hartford, has 
elected as president, T. Sedgwick Steele ; secre- 
tary, Frederick W. Davis; captain, Charles E. 
Chase. 


THE Hudson County (N. Y.) Wheelmen have 
elected Henry Weinhagen, president ; Elliott W. 
Johnson, captain; and H. Henning, secretary. 


LEAGUE matters in Indiana progress slowly, 
though the roads are good at the right season, 
being mostly turnpikes, and those in the vicinity 
of Indianapolis are particularly pleasant. 

THE Kankakee (IIl.) Bicycle Club have chosen 
for their new officers, Clarence E. Holt, presi- 
dent; Frank E. Drake, secretary; and Arthur 
B. Holt, captain. 


THE Kings County Wheelmen, who have been 
recently incorporated, hold their second annual 
races June 21st, consisting of a half-mile race 


for members only, a_ half-mile race with- 
out hands, a one-mile race, a two-mile race, 
a three-mile race, and a twenty-five-mile race, 
open toall amateurs. The prizes will be gold and 
silver medals, a diamond medal, and best record 
medals. 


THE wheelmen of Lincoln have organized as 
the ‘* Lincoln Home Bicycle Club,” with twelve 
members. Fred Clark, president; I. J. Kusel | 
secretary ; and A. Buckley, captain. They have 
taken pleasant rooms, and have adopted a uni- 
form of blue breeches, gray shirt and helmet. 


THE Marblehead Bicycle Club has reélected 
its officers, with the exception of the color-bearer, 
who declined to serve again. They are: presi- 
dent, George Chinn; captain, J. R. Schoff; 
and secretary, P. Howard Shirley. 

THE Missouri division of the L.A.W. have 
decided to withdraw from that association and 
form a smaller one of their own, on account of 
their distance from head-quarters. 


THE Massachusetts Club (Boston) held their 
May meeting at the club-house and admitted 
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twenty-nine new members, making one hundred 
and twenty-three. E. W. Pope was elected cap- 
tain, vice Geo. W. Pope, resigned. The stock of 
the new corporation has been all taken up by 
members of the club. 


THE Marietta (Pa.) Wheel Club held its an- 
nual meeting May 6th, and the following officers 
were elected: J. J. Carroll, president; E. E. 
Lindermuth, captain; and Victor M. Haldeman 
secretary. 


THE first annual meeting of the New Britain 
Club (Conn.) was held May 6th, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, F. Slater; secretary, W. B. Rossberg; 
captain, C. C. Rossberg; and a fifty-mile run 
was Called for May 30th. 


AN effort is being made to revive the interest 
in ’cycling in New Orleans. A club was recently 
formed with a membership roll of twenty, which is 
rapidly increasing. The club will endeavor to 
have the L.A.W., meet there during the exposi- 
tion, and there is shortly to be a large ’cycle 
tournament, 


THE Nashville Bicycle Club, on May 13th, chose 
Alfred E. Howell, president ; Alex J. Dyas, Jr., 
secretary, and J. B. Burdett, captain. 


THE Oberlin College Bicycle Club has elected 
officers for 1884, as follows: Harry Nyce, presi- 
dent; R. M, Lee, captain; Francis Covell, sec- 
retary. 


THE Portland Bicycle Club has been reorgan- 
ized with Chas. H. Lamson for president; John 
C. Stevens, captain; and Joseph L. Clough, sec- 
retary. It is a League club, and is looking for- 
ward with interest to its Kennebec trip in July, 
for which a large number are already booked. 


AT the fifth annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Bicycle Club, the following officers were elected : 
Henry C. Blair, president ; Horace A. Blakiston, 
secretary; and Ewing L. Miller, captain, The 
Park Commissioners have become strict lately, 
and the club resolved to sustain their action. 

THE Plainfield Bicycle Club is having a six 
months’ road contest for a gold and silver medal, 
and also one for the best twenty-four hours’ 
record. 

A NEw bicycle club has been organized at 
Portsmouth (Ont.) with W. Mooney as presi- 
dent, and J. Davidson as secretary. 

THE Rockford (Ill.) Bicycle Club lately elected 
Frank P. Collier president, vice F. L. Lake, 
resigned. 
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THE Rockingham Club, of Portsmouth (N.H.), 
chose officers May 5th; president, C. A. Hazlett ; 
secretary, Albert E. Rand; captain, W. W. 
McIntire. 


AT the regular meeting of the Reading Bicycle 
Club, H. K. Whitner was elected president; J. 
L. Henritzy, secretary ; and W. I. Wilhelm, cap- 
tain. 

THE Springfield Club celebrated its third an- 
niversary on the 13th, with a fine dinner at the 
Maverick. 


THE Schenectady (N. Y.) Club have elected 
S. R. James, president ; Ed. L. Davis, secretary ; 
and captain, Jacob W. Clute. 


For fifteen years the city weigher of Salem has 
suffered with paralysis in both legs, making it 
impossible for him to walk unaided, or to lift his 
legs, and even with the aid of a crutch it was 
exceedingly hard to drag himself along. As an 
experiment he was advised to try tricycling. In- 
credible as it may seem, he became a tricyclist, 
and can propel his machine as well as many who 
have the perfect use of their legs. He has the 
sufficient strength to push down upon the pedals, 
and as one pedal goes down the other pedal lifts 
the other leg. He rides his tricycle to and 
from his office daily, and has ridden all over 
the city, attracting great attention, for he is one 
of the old pioneer ship-captains of Salem, and is 
personally acquainted with almost everybody in 
the neighborhood. Recently he made a trip to 
Swampscott on his tricycle, a distance, out and 
back, of eight miles; but he was assisted by a 
bicyclist, who, connecting the bicycle and tricy- 

“cle by a rope, towed him part of the distance. 
The city authorities contemplate erecting a little 
house for the machine near his office. — Boston 
Herald. 


AT the second annual meeting of the Truro 
(Nova Scotia) Bicycle Club, Thos. M. Patton 
was elected president, T. G. Patillo, captain, and 
G. H. Blair, secretary. This club which, at the 
time of its foundation, was the only one in the 
maritime provinces except that at St. John, has 
now eleven members, and will hold its annual 
races on June 17th. There was only one bicycle 
in Truro a year ago. 

THE Toronto Club has for its new officers : Jas. 
B. Boustead, president ; N. R. Butcher, secretary ; 
and A. F. Webster, captain. 


THE Troy Bicycle Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Robeley D. Cook, president; L. 
Herman, secretary, and Geo. R. Collins, captain. 
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THE Toledo (O.) Wheel Club, lately organ- 
ized, has for its officers, H. Richards, president 
and captain, and F. Chapman, secretary. The 
uniform is seal-brown. 


THE first annual race of the Citizens’ Bicycle 
Club, of Washington, made a good beginning 
with races and fancy riding, though no records 
were broken. The polo-match, on wheels, be- 
tween Smith and Robertson, representing the 
Capital Club, and Chickering and Finley, the 
Star Club, was won by the Capital in three con- 
secutive goals. The club has withdrawn from 
the L.A.W. because it does not wish that ‘‘its 
membership should be under the control of an- 
other organization ;” many of its members, how- 
ever, remain in the L.A.W. 


The Capital Club races came off on the 22d, 
preceded by a procession of the club. 


WASHINGTON ’Cycling Club have chosen as offi- 
cers for the coming year: F. H. Pelouse, presi- 
dent; T. J. Putnam, secretary ; and J. I. Breton, 
captain. Some of its members will make a 400- 
mile tour in June. 


At Weedsport, N.Y., the Cayuga Bicycle 
Club was formed, May 6th, with the following 
officers: William H. Lee, president; Charles 
Townsend, secretary; and H. D. Brown, cap- 
tain. ‘* The head-quarters of the club are at 
Townsends, where visitors are cordially wel- 
comed with Lone Jack and corn-cob pipes on 
draught,” — we are requested to state. The uni- 
form is a dark-brown shirt, blue breeches and 
white helmet with monogram. 


THE Wellsboro’ (Pa.) wheelmen have chosen 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
president, F. A. Deans; secretary, A. R. Niles; 
and captain, George W. Houk. 


BICYCLEs and tricycles are used extensively by 
the employés in the government departments at 
Washington, to ride to and from their homes. 


THE Montreal Club will hold a race-meeting 
at the Point St. Charles Driving Park, June 21. 


Ow1nG to the lack of finances, the California 
trip of Woodside and Morgan has been aban- 
doned. 


THE best ‘‘ Sociable ” record for a lady and gen- 
tleman was made by Miss H. A. Whittingson and 
Mr. R. J. Nicholl, who made 120 miles in 184 
riding and 23 consecutive hours. 


A ‘SOCIABLE ” tricycle ride from Boston to 
Pittsfield, a distance each way of one hundred 
and fifty miles, is talked of. 
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MEssrs. Woodside and Morgan started duly 
on their trans-continental tour, but shortly aban- 
doned it on account of the ill-success of their 
exhibitions by the way, which deprived them of 
the sinews of war. 


THE Kentucky anti-bicycle bill did not become 
law. 


COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE was a member of 
the recent excursion party from Boston which 
visited Mexico via the lately-opened Mexican 
Central Railroad. In company with members 
of the Club Nacional Velocipedista, he tested on 
the wheel the roads about the city of Mexico, 
taking runs to the Paseo, the Alameda, and other 
points. On the trip Colonel Pope was fortunate 
enough to fall in with the scout, author, and 
poet, Captain J. W. Crawford, familiarly known 
as Captain Jack. The captain is a modest but 
original and versatile poet, and is entitled to a 
wider reputation than he has yet made. Ina 
chat about the war of the rebellion, it appeared 
that Captain Jack was a member of Colonel 
Pope’s regiment at the storming of Fort Hell, 
and, on arriving in Mexico, Colonel Pope re- 
ceived a pleasant letter from the scout, enclosing 
the following impromptu poetical tribute to his 
former comrade and commander : — 

ACROSTIC, 


Albert, here I wish you gladness, 
Always sunshine on your trail; 
Pleasure banish care and sadness, 
Onward drive your flowing sail. 
Peace be yours where’er you go, 
E’en through strange old Mexico. 


REMINISCENCE, 


Comrade of the loyal legion, 

We have met in hotter region. 

Hell! —‘“ Fort Hell,” I mean —when fighting 
For our flag; our country righting, — 

You commanding, I obeying, 

With my comrades ever staying, 

Till that piece of rebel shel 

Sent me limping from Fort Hell. 


Here it was our gallant Potter 

Fell amidst the Rarfal slaughter, — 
Fell to rise again, God bless him! 
See his loving ones caress him! 

See his country’s flag and ours 
Floating high o’er freedom’s towers! 
Ours that day —a fearful tussle, 
Won by Heaven and Yankee muscle. 


Peace! good will! a happy land, 
Fraternity on every hand; 

Charity, the soldier’s boon, 

Loyalty in perfect tune, 

North and South and East and West — 
All in unison are blessed. 


J. W. CrRawrForp, 
vw jer td 48th Pa. V.V., 
late Chief of Scouts, U.S. Army. 


FOREIGN. 
THE eighth annual meet of the ’Cyclists Tour- 
ing Club will be held at Harrowgate, Yorkshire, 


on Bank holiday, Aug. 4. The programme is as 
follows: Friday, August 1, camp opens in the 
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forenoon; Saturday, August 2, racing on the 
cricket-field track; Sunday, August 3, divine 
service in camp; Monday, August 4, meet at 
noon, racing at 3 P.M., dinner at 6.30; Tues- 
day, August 5, lawn-tennis tournament ; Wednes- 
day, August 6, camp will break up at 3 P.M. 
American members should sail no later than July 
Igth. Return tickets, good for twelve months, 
can be had for from $100 to $150. 


Messrs. Gossett and Nicholson started from 
Hounslow, on the 7th of May, on a tandem, and 
notwithstanding a violent head wind, made 100 
miles in 8 hours and 45 minutes. 


THE London wheelmen are expecting a grand 
time at their Whitsuntide camp, at the Alexan- 
dra Palace Grounds. The programme includes 
a tennis tournament on the first day (May 30) ; 
’cycling races on the second ; a church parade on 
Sunday, with services by the Bishop of Bedford ; 
on Monday, June 2d, which is a holiday, tandem 
and other ‘cycle races, and a torchlight proces- 
sion; and on the final day another tennis tourna- 
ment and the tug of war. 

THE Woodford meet, May tIoth, was a great 
success, with fine weather, and some six hundred 
‘cyclists. One of the features was an electric 
light on one of the tricycles. | Nearly 300 club- 
men and ladies rode in the procession, besides 
about one hundred unattached. After the meet 
came high tea and the usual social gathering at 
which some amusement was offered by Signor 
Alberton, who balanced his bicycle on his chin. 


THE West of Scotland ’cyclists meet was duly 
held, May 3d, at Anniesland, but the rain-storm 
diminished its success. About one hundred and 
fifty wheelmen were present. 


Ar the Kilmarnock races there was a big 
smash-up, in which four of the back mark men 
were disabled at the finish of the first event. 
D. W. Laing had everything his own way, and 
carried away a handsome challenge-cup. 


THE annual spring meet of the Surrey United 
*Cycling Club, came off also on the 3d of May, 
and suffered from the storm, but the racing was 
more successful. 


Tue Surrey Spring meeting, the week before, 
at Kensington Oval, was held under more fortu- 
nate skies, and some eight thousand people at- 
tended. H. F. Wilson won the challenge-cup. 


THE collapse of the May race meeting of the 
Tricyclists Union is an unfortunate proof of the 
weakness of that organization in its contest with 
the National ’Cyclists Union. 
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AN enthusiastic cyclist is urging in the Pai 
Mall Gazette a ‘cyclists’ turnpike road, from 
London to Brighton (45) miles, to cost a quarter 
of a million pounds. His critic in the 7récyclist 
thinks the road would cost twice that, and would 
not pay. 

Canoeing. 

On May 30 and 31 a very successful canoe 
meet was held on the shore of Newburgh Bay, 
Hudson river. Over forty canoes attended 
the meet, representing clubs from New York, 
Albany, Newburgh, Middletown, Rondout, 
Amsterdam, and other places. The camp was 
situate in a picturesque spot on the old revolu- 
tionary fortifications of Verplanck’s Point. The 
races on the 30th were won as follows: Paddling 
race, Class 11., by E. Gould, K.C.C. of New 
York, canoe ‘* Neversink ;” paddling race, Class 
Iv., by W. P. Stephens, N.Y.C.C., of New 
York, canoe ‘*Red Rover;” sailing race, B 
class, by P. M. Mackerhagen, Mohican C.C., Al- 
bany, canoe ‘ Thetis ;” A class, by General R. S. 
Oliver, Mohican C.C., canoe ‘‘ Marion.” High 
winds prevented racing on the 31st. The course 
for the sailing race was one and one-half miles. 

CANOEING is growing in popularity in Florida, 
whose waters are admirably adapted to this rec- 
reation. Mandarin, Fla., now counts a fleet of 
seven canoes. 


THE Chicago Canoe Club is increasing, and 
now numbers forty-two men. Several new boats 
will be launched this season. 


THE Springfield (Conn. ) Canoe Club owns one 
of the most convenient club-houses devoted 
solely to canoeing. It is a floating-house, 
55 by 25 feet; on each side are nine shelves, to 
hold one canoe each. The club now owns 
twenty canoes. 


IT is well suggested bya Brooklyn canoeist 
that the A.C.A. should appoint officers, whose 
duties and station should correspond to those of 
the consuls in the League of American Wheelmen, 
viz., ‘*the representative, by whatever name 
known, if located on any stream, could give valua- 
ble information to any man cruising in his vicin- 


ity as to good camping-places, distances, 
location, and extent of rapids, and other facts, 
which if known before starting on a trip, would 
prevent many unpleasant happenings.” The 
writer further suggests that this officer should be 
called ** pilot.” 

THE first regatta of the Harvard University 
Canoe Club was sailed on the Charles-river 
course, Saturday, May 24th. The regatta con- 
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sisted of four events —a sailing race, a sing'e 
paddling race, a tandlem paddling race, and an 
upset race. The regatta was skilfully managed 
and successful, and canoeing will probably take 
a strong position among the recreations of the 
college. 


THE Ottawa Canoe Club has issued a neat 
circular, containing a list of members, the 
constitution, and the officers of the club. The 
latter are: R. W. Baldwin, captain; E. King, 
mate; and J. H. Henderson, purser. 


Pleasure Travel. 

PLEASURE travel is not merely confined to tour- 
ists. The various prominent railway officials 
make the railway travelling that their business 
entails as much like travelling for pleasure as ele- 
gantly appointed private cars can make it. 
President Jewett, of the Erie, has a car which 
cost $20,000, and was built by the Pullman Com- 
pany. One of the most elaborate railway 
cars ever built is used by Mr. Talbot, of the 
Chicago Railway Agency. Six of its twelve 
wheels were made in Germany, by Krupp. The 
parlor is finished in mahogany, panelled with 
rare and costly woods from all countries, includ- 
ing the Holy Land. The butler’s pantry, the 
kitchen, and the servants’ state-rooms are all 
models of convenience. It would cost $75,000 to 
duplicate the car. 


THE new Murray Hill Hotel, on Park avenue, 
New York, will, it is said, surpass in interior 
elegance any other hotel in America. Many of 
the decorations were designed in Europe. 


A RAILWAY company has been incorporated in 
New Hampshire for the purpose of building a 
narrow-gauge railway up Mt. Kearsarge. The 
road will not be a cog railway, such as that 
ascending Mt. Washington. It will be an ordi- 
nary traction road, and will wind around the 
mountain spirally, making the circuit three times 
before the summit is reached. A new first-class 
hotel will be built at the top of the mountain. 


THE Campobello Company have, by energy 
and wise management, made that new and at- 
tractive resort off the Maine coast popular and 
noted among summer tourists. The steamer 
‘* Frances,” formerly of the Stonington line, will 
run between Campobello and Bar Harbor, three 
days a week, this season. 

THE Coney Island Hotel season was opened 
during the week of May 25th, the Brighton 
throwing open its doors to guests on Tuesday, 
and the Manhattan on Thursday, of that week. 
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Shooting and Fishing. 

THREE new game districts have recently been 
formed in New York, under the law for protec- 
tion of fish and game. These districts are kept 
in careful supervision by protectors specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 


ACCORDING to a paper recently read before 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game League, by 
Mr. S. Garman, New England possesses two 
varieties of salmon, two of lake trout, and two of 
brook trout. 


SoME of the fishermen of California have a 
unique way of capturing sturgeon. According 
to report, they have a long stout line, ranging 
from a few hundred yards to some miles in 
length. At regular intervals, on this large line, 
are placed other smaller and shorter lines, to 
each of which is attached a barbless, unbaited 
hook. The main line is stretched across a stream 
in which the sturgeon are found, and the fish, in 
swimming over the line, becomes entangled with 
the hooks, only fastening himself more securely 
by his thrashing about. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. Bowman, of Rochester, has 
been appointed by the governor Commissioner 
of Fisheries, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Commissioner Smith. 


THE second exhibition of sporting and non- 
sporting dogs, at Warwick, England, was held in 
April, and proved to be one of the best bench 
shows ever held. There were over one thousand 
entries. 


THE eighth annual bench show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club (more popularly known as 
the ‘‘ New York Dog Show”) was held in New 
York from the 6th to the 8th of May, inclusive. 
Although not financially a success, it was one of 
the finest exhibitions thus far held. The weather 
during the four days was unpleasant, and the 
attendance consequently light. 


Mr. WILSON FLAGG, the naturalist, died at his 
home in Cambridge, on May 4th. He was born in 
1805, graduated at Harvard, andstudied medicine, 
but never practised his profession. 

THE annual meeting of the Fish Cultural Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday, May 13th, at the 
National Museum, in Washington. Hon. Theo- 
dore Lyman, of Massachusetts, delivered the an- 
nual address, giving an interesting résumé of the 
progress of fish culture, and practical suggestions 
for the increase of our fish supply. 

Ir is said that the pike, or jack-fish, are so 
plentiful in certain of the waters of Manitoba 
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that the half-breed children go to the banks of 
the streams and throw the fish on to the banks 
with garden forks. 


RECENT extensive forest fires in Pennsylvania 
have destroyed, it is feared, many nests of the 
ruffled grouse. If so the fall shooting is ruined, 
as early hatching is out of the question. 


THERE has been a recent awakening among the 
anglers along the lower Connecticut on the sub- 
ject of fly-fishing forshad. We believe fly-fishing 
is not attempted on any other shad waters, 
although it is said to be a sport worthy of any 
angler. Holyoke, Mass., is the head-quarters of 
the fly-fishing. 


Hon. R. B. ROOSEVELT, of the New York Fish 
Commission, has been visiting the State fisheries, 
and expresses this opinion concerning food carp : 
‘¢ The conclusion arrived at was, that the carp was 
not in any way disagreeable, and far better than 
no fish at all; but that he did not compare with 
most of the native varieties, such as the sucker 
or the bull-head. His flesh was exceedingly soft, 
and yet quite tough, leaving a stringy residuum 
after it was masticated. The flavor was not bad, 
and is probably capable of unlimited improve- 
ment with condiments and sauces.” 


Tennis. 

THE Commissioners of Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, have not only decided, in answer to the 
petition of several gentlemen of that city, that 
tennis may be played in the park, but they have 
set apart grounds for the purpose. They are 
located at Forty-first street and Elm avenue, 
West Philadelphia. ; 

THE Country Club, of Boston, held a success- 
ful lawn-tennis tournament at Clyde Park, on 
May 16th and 17th, in which Mr. Thorne, of Yale 
College, won the singles, and Messrs. Thorne 
and Knapp, of Yale, won the doubles. 

THE New York Park Commissioners, after re- 
peated petitions, have assigned a ground in 
Central Park for lawn tennis. But that is all. 
They have done nothing towards putting the 
ground in condition for the game, and the spot 
they have chosen is so inconveniently located as 
to be almost inaccessible. 


A GREAT contrast to the attitude of Central 
Park, New York, towards tennis-players is found 
in the advantages given to the game by the 
superintendent of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
Each court is numbered in large letters, a plan 
in the club-house showing the position of all the 
courts on the green; also, a list of 120 clubs and 
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parties using the courts, with the number of 
each. Any one running his finger down the list 
of clubs will find the number of his court. The 
plan shows him whereabouts it is on the green, 
and the number on the turf identifies the court. 
There is no squabbling as to proprietorship. In 
Fort Green twenty-eight courts are laid out, 
which are shared between forty-eight clubs and 
parties, some playing in the morning and some 
in the afternoon. 


THE Polytechnic Tennis Club, of Brooklyn, 
opened the season at Prospect Park by a tourna- 
ment on May 12th. 


A LAWN-TENNIS association has been organ- 
ized at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., of 
which the president is S. F. Tower. 


THE Scarlet Ribbon Tennis Club, of Chicago, 
has lately gone into its new club-house, at 
its grounds on Michigan avenue, near 29th 
street. The following officers have been elected 
for the season: president, H. N. Higinbotham ; 
secretary, J. G. Jenks; captain, Eugene Bourni- 
que ; sub-captain, Miss Nellie Warner. 


THE Carteret Lawn Tennis Club, of Orange, 
N.J., has elected L. McAdam, president; Mrs. 
M. A. Dailey, treasurer; and Miss M. Andrews, 
secretary. 


Yachting. 


Tue Atlantic Yacht Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is one of the progressive and growing clubs of 
the country. Starting in a modest and small 
way, by good management it is now in a most 
healthy and prosperous condition. It owns the 
best anchorage and club-house site on New York 
Bay. A strong point with the club is select mem- 
bership, and it has long been an adage in Brook- 
lyn that one could become a member of any one 
of its many churches with far less scrutiny than 
he would have to submit to if he desired to join 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. 


THE San Francisco Yacht Club opened the sea- 
son on April 26th by a club sail to Vallejo. 


THE Toronto (Can.) Yacht Club began the 
season in a spirited manner. The club-house 
was opened on May Ist with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


CommoporE, A. J. McIntosh ; vice-commo- 
dore, C. P. O’Connor; secretary, G. L. Tait; 
treasurer, Walter Jones; measurer, T. A. 
Atkins, are the officers elected at the annual 
meeting of the Montreal Yacht Club, on May 
Ioth. 
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THE New York Yacht Club has moved into its 
new house at 67 Madison avenue. It is one of 
the most commodious and convenient club- 
houses in the city. There are this season en- 
rolled in the club 50 schooners, 42 sloops, 36 
steamers, and 6 steam-launches. 

THE English cutter ‘* Maggie,” now of Boston, 
has had 3,000 pounds of ballast taken from the 
inside and put on the outside of her keel. She 
will carry a much larger amount of canvas this 
season than last. 


THE new grounds and club-house of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club were opened on May 3d. 


TuHeEschooner-yacht ‘‘ Montauk,” Rear-Commo- 
dore Platt, arrived in New York harbor on May 
3d, after a successful cruise of eleven weeks 
among the West Indies. 


THE Boston Yacht Club has adopted for its 
rule of measurement the length on water-line 
plus one-third of after over-hang. This has 
called out a protest from the supporters of the 
extreme cutter model, in which the over-hang is 
proportionately very large. 


A NEw fast steam-yacht is reported from Chi- 
cago. It is the ‘* A. Booth,” 115 feet over all; 
98 feet keel; 15 feet beam; 9 feet depth. On 
her trial trip, although not in the best condition 
for speed, she easily made 17% miles an hour. 
She was built in Chicago, from designs by A. 
Parker Smith, the builder of the famous clipper- 
ship ‘* Gauntlet.” 


AT a regular monthly meeting of the Knicker- 
bocker Yacht Club, New York, the proposition 
to return to length measurement from the sail 
area and length rule was defeated. 


Mr. Henry S. Hovey, of the schooner yacht 
‘¢ Fortuna,” has been elected commodore of the 
Eastern Yacht Club in place of Commodore 
Pickman, resigned. 


THE Southern yachting season was opened on 
May 13th by the successful regatta of the Savan- 
nah Yacht Club. 


THE Bay of Quinte Yacht Club, Belleville, 
Ontario, has elected W. H. Biggar commodore. 
The club is reported in prosperous condition, and 
its activity promises a good season. 


THE ‘‘ Isis” is a new cruising cutter built by 
the Poillons, of Brooklyn. Her length over all is 
60 ft. 10 in. ; load-line, 51 ft. 5 in.; beam, 13 ft. ; 
draft, 9 ft.; ballast on keel, 32,000 Ibs. ; ballast, 
inside, 9,000 Ibs. ; area three lower sails, 2,325 
sq. ft. 





HER CYCLING SUIT. 


Her cycling suit; no epithet 

Within the poet’s alphabet, — 
I’ve searched the Rhymester through and through, 
From **A” to crooked ** W,” 

Is worthy to describe tts set. 


She wore it that first day we met. Love has me deeply in his debt, 
Amid its folds a violet, I owe him more each day, and yet 
Though sparkling with the morning dew, I borrow ever as I view 
Seemed faded ’neath her eyes of blue. Her cycling suit. 
May Love deny when I forget 
Her cycling suit. Dudley C. Hasbrouck. 
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Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION Price of OuTING AND THE WHEEL~ 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

Tue ADVERTISING RaTEs of OuTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


A Pleasant Letter. 


THE receipt of the daily morning mail is the 
pleasantest incident in the routine of the pub- 
lisher’s work. By means of it he holds a con- 
versation with his readers, which gives him 
strength, energy, and purpose for his day’s work. 
One reader suggests, another criticises, another 
commends, and in this way the publisher is en- 
abled to adjust his work according to its needs. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the letters of 
encouragement and approval are the ones that 
are most heartily greeted. The publisher is 
always glad to hear from-his subscribers; even 
a postal-card gives satisfaction. Such a letter as 
the following, for instance, makes everybody, 
from office-boy to editor-in-chief, take hold of 
the work of the day with increased zest : — 

Buskirk, N.Y., May 25, 1884. 

It is quite impossible to tell you how much I enjoy 

Ovrinc, From beginning to close I revel in the whole of 


each number. And ] find its pages so breezy, and so fra- 
grant of perfumes, that to read them is like gliding downa 
densely-shaded stream, — like a dash through the country; 
like resting in the depths of the woods. And then, each 
number is so improvingly beautiful in all its mechanical 
effects! I hope OuTING may have a long life, for I am sure 
that the longer it lives the more useful it will become. 

This is only a specimen of frequent letters that 
we are receiving, and we are pleased to believe 
that, as indicated by them, OvuTinG is rapidly 
winning a permanent place in the appreciation 
of the reading public. 


Notes. 

THE story of the building of the Hotel Kaater- 
skill, the announcement of which appears on 
another page, is unique. Briefly, it may be said 
that a New York capitalist, who was a frequent 
tourist in the delightful region of the Catskills, 
built it with the aim of providing a model sum- 
mer hotel in every respect. This was his first 
aim; profit was his second. By succeeding in 
the first aim, of making one of the finest summer 
hotels in the world he has conferred a benefit on 
the tourist that will not soon be forgotten. 


AMERICA is so rapidly taking hold of out-door 
life and recreations that a demand has arisen 
for an establishment where one can be fitted out 
with the necessary costumes and appurtenances 
for recreation, in the most approved fashion and 
without the inconvenience that visiting various 
stores for each separate article entails. Such an 
establishment has been organized in new York by 
Mr. Ira Perego, where anything and everything 
pertaining to out-door outfitting may be obtained. 
The readers of OuTING cannot do better than to 
consult his catalogue. 


Outing in London. 

WE renew the invitation, made last month to 
those of our readers planning a trip abroad 
this summer, to call at the office of OUTING, in 
London, where Messrs. Iliffe & Son will give any 
such visitors, we are sure, a hearty welcome. 
The office is at 98 Fleet street. W. C. 





PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


For Future Numbers. 


OuTING is glad to note the general verdict, 
that with each successive issue it makes a marked 
step in advance. In order to maintain this 
reputation of progress and energy the editors 
are exerting themselves to surprise the readers 
of the magazine with articles for early publica- 
tion more attractive than any that have yet ap- 
peared. Among such may be mentioned a 
handsomely illustrated article by Mr. Kirke 
Monroe, on the ‘‘ Highlands of the Hudson,” em- 
bracing a picturesque description of the recent 
canoe meet on Newburgh Bay; a striking ac- 
count of a ‘* Reindeer Hunt in Iceland,” by Mr. 
William Lee Howard, illustrated from photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author; an article on 
the famous New York Athletic Club, by Mr. S. 
Conant Foster, fully illustrated; and a descrip- 
tion of ** A Scamper through the North-west,” 
by Mr. J. A. Frazer, with profuse and artistic 
engravings. 


A Word to the Tourist. 


THE summer tourist who makes his start from 
Boston by way of the Fitchburg Railroad and 
the Tunnel line will find himself thoroughly well 
accommodated as to train-service, comfortable 
cars, and conveniences e7 route, and will pass 
through some of the richest and most attractive 
scenery in Massachusetts before he reaches the 
Tunnel. Between Greenfield and North Adams 
the views are especially beautiful. With good 
Western connections, and through sleeping and 
drawing-room cars, on the express trains, the 
tourist will find himself well pleased who buys 
his ticket vza the Fitchburg. 


A Hearty “ Amen.” 
WITH such an array of good opinions as that 
which follows it is not difficult to fervently join 
Burns in exclaiming : — 


«© O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
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To see 6ursels as others see us! 

Circumstances alter cases: under other condi- 

tions OUTING might not be so quick to quote 
that humble aspiration with a hearty ‘‘ amen!” 


OvuTING is one of the breeziest and most seasonable of 
the magazines. It is eminently fitted for summer reading 
— in a hammock, in a boat, or anywhere out-of-doors. 

— New Haven, Conn., Palladium. 


The June Outinc is filled with breezy descriptions of 
past pleasure enjoyed in healthful out-door life.... The 
fact that so good a publication can be furnished for $2.00 a 
year is a marvel in magazine history. 

— Norristown, Pa., Herald. 


OuTING improves with acquaintance, and the June num- 
ber is timely with its breezy sketches. 
— Lowell, Mass., Citizen. 


Outtinc is a visitor whose welcome never fails, and 
whose good qualities become more apparent with every is- 
sue. The June number has some fine illustrations and sev- 
eral out-door papers of winning brightness. 


— New York Tribune. 


The June OuTING is a superb number. The constant im- 
provement in this magazine is noticeable. 


— Savannah, Ga., News. 


At this season, when all the world longs to be out-of- 
doors and in the country, a magazine whose aim is to appeal 
to the nature-loving instints of man is the one that will con- 
tain reading-matter which appeals to every one, The June 
OuTiNG is of this sort; the entire number is good reading. 

— The Christian Union, N.Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind, send stamp toGUMP BROS., 

ton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of New and Seconp-Hanp Macaines. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES BRepaired and Nickel Plated. 





ROYAL MAIL 
Light Handster Digyles aad TweTrack Tregels 


GREAT SUCCESS OF THESE CELEBRATED BICYCLES! 


Since our introduction of them this year in the American market, 
we have been unable to keep up with our orders. 

Tangent spokes, wound with wire besides brazed; the only 
machine having this feature; Warwick hollow rim; detachable cow 
horn handle; oval back bone; detachable cranks; Andrews’ head; 
Bown’s zolus; full enamel; narrowest tread in the market. 


A LIGHT RIGID ROADSTER. Price, 50 in., $127.50. | 


SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULARS. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107. WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS. 
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AIL.—TWO-TRACK TRICYCLE. 


ROYAL 

Easy of access; large and steering wheel 

* running in same track, saving friction and 
easily avoiding stones. 














VICTOR * 
* TRICYCLE. 


i———STAUNCH AND SPEEDY! 





BOWN’S OLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls, 


VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, : 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE, 


"Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # Co, 
~> CHICOPEE, + Mass. 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 











“The,SANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
you built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
“spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 
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INIS¥S CO. uu, 


The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world 
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Roadsters. Speed] Racer's. 
Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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BEC CLES & 
WRECY CLES, 
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BALTIMORE. 
© announce that the 
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S.T.CLARK & CO 
‘MPORTERS 
AND4. HANOVER ST. 


specifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and En 


send stamp for 50-page Catalogue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, which have’ been specially 


Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg 
built to their order. 


Staunch Roadsters # 





WESTERN TOY CO.. 


A. SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 503 N. WELLS STREET, 


a 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


Keep also a full assortment of 


BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOGIPEDES 


AND 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 


——_ +o o- —— 


For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 


we 





Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 





BICYCLES, TRIGYCLES, VELOCIPEDES, 


PARTS AND SUNDRIES. 
ae 2 We have just issued the most complete Catalogue of Bicycles and 
| aN Tricycles, giving a full description of the following Machines : 
\ 


ZG : S ~ Acme American Rudge, Facile, ~— Harvard, 
ia HY American Sanspareil, Ideal, Otto, 
\| | Ny American Sanspareil Petite Tricycle, Rudge, 
Light Roadster, Star, Sparbrook Tricycle, 
American, Standard Columbia, 

British Challenge, Cornell, Special Challenge, 
Columbia Tricycle, Tandem, 
Coventry Tricycle, Victor Tricycle, 
. Coventry Convertible,  Xtraordinary Challenge, 


Expert Columbia, Yale. 


| SA an, “a ee 
—— KY SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 








THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, 


Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 


i= 12 pages weekly, brimful of news. Occasional illustrations. Every wheelman 
who desires to keep posted should have it. 


Subscribe at once. Only One Dollar per year. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE Copy. 


THE 'CYCLING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


22 NEW CHURCH STREET, 
P.O. BOX 444, ; NEW YORK. 











TRICYCLES AWD _ BICYCLES 


ee ee ee $ Columbia, American Star & English Machines. 


and roads. New and Second-hand 


Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle; and sample 20 ft. of Clark’s Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metme Rule wiil 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly. smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 








Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 


A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 
Call for special prices. 


B. KAYIT'TREDGE & CO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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Our NEW RACQUET, “ The Franklin.” 


PATENTED FEB. 12, 1884. 
This New Racquet has at once sprung into popular favor 
among expert layers. The construction of the bevelled frame 
enables us to pro- 
duce an extra large 
face, with reliable 
stringing and licht 
weight. They are all made full size, in weight varying from 
121/o oz. to 16 0z., 13/2 and 14 oz. being the best weights for the 
general demand. 
Price, each, with Cedar Handle, ‘ ‘ $5.50 
“ “6 “e Fancy Inlaid Handle, 7.50 
To enumerate some of our goods we have published our catalogue of 228 pages (large as this book), with 2500 illus- 
trations of Base-ball, Tennis, Fishing, Firemen, Gymnasium, Boating, Games, Pricks, ‘Toy Engines, Foot-balls, Roller 
Skates, and all games for out and indoor use. Sent by mail for 15 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau St., mY. 


BRIGGS & CO Ay A warm iron passed over the back 
| ° of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 
| Cs fe. Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 

x “Ep \\ CREWELs, EMBROIDERY, BRAID. 
/. ING, Russian X Stitren, and IN. 
ITIAL LETTERS. 

New Book bound in cloth, show- 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 


100 Franklin Street, N.Y. 
Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 












SOMETHING NEw. 
SPORTSMAN'S FISHING OR CAMPING TENTS, 


WITH AWNING, 





+kBARBOUR’S t< 
MACRAME 


LACE FLAX THREADS 


(In one-pound boxes.) 


“ 


SATTRACTIVE| And, if desired, a portable curtain to close tent at night, or 
é in storms. These tents are made of best waterproof goods, 
sid rendered mildew-proof at slight extra cost. 
USEFUL Also Tents and Awnings ofall kinds, Flags, Banners, 
etc. Yacht and Boat Sails. Send for illustrated cir- 


f ' f\ ‘ cea 5 ; ree 
(ecuatian lar Ladies, orien woh Re... -hlpalaigaalaaaiae 





ILLUSTRATED BOOK + 4 
with full particulars and instruc. a 7 iF be ae TI 4 
tions, by mail, 25 cents. ¢ e 


LACE DESKS, 














NN 
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$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. { Re 
Linen Thread on spools (200 PMA) Ww? AN EXCELLENT 
yards) in White and W. PSS | MoS 
Brown, specially adapted for j ce 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
CHINE Work. 
For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the 
country. 





AFTER DINNER. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


184 Church Street, New York; | —__—_—_ 


28 High St., Boston; | W. S. KIMBALL & CO. 


B17 & B19 Market St., San Francisco, 
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BH... B. HART, 


No, 811 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BOYS’ BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 


A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 


Catalogue and Price List. 
H. B. HART. 





M 


PERFORATED i 





| OF ONE DOLLAR FOR FOUR : 
ROLLS OF PAPER. prompt attenti 
| A.P.W.PAPER GO. 





uF Not 04] ERNEST IRROY & C0, 


Writing, Wrapping and Toilet 


iY ROLL TOILET PAPER, Paper in Rolls. R H El M S, 
. This Cut shows our New Family Fix. 
ture. Isnickel-plated, lighter ont neat 


| ,| erthan those used in hotels. Most drug. 
NICKEL FIXTURE =~ ee now have these 
onreceipt} ZOOdS; where this is not the case anor- 

GRATIS : } sent direct to our address will have 


on. 


‘AubaNyNe] = AP WePAPER CO. | Grand Extra Dry and Vin Brut, 


Mention Outing and The Wheelman, 









BICYCLES 









ne oh ge bees NEW YORK. 


For both Orank and Star Machines, F. O. de LUZE. W. B, SIMONDS. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 


wonarox sant, "| FRANCIS 0. de LUZE & C0. 


& TRICYCLES, 18 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 





United 
States 
Mutual 






N.Y. 


Yj 
Wf 
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ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 


VY 


reventany un 
Insures against Accidents at Half | authorized use of your Bicycle or Tricycle. 
LL LE ELSES LOI AE ASME 


SROURE YOUR BICYCLES. 






A. CHAIN passed through large and small wheels, or 
: through wheel and frame, and rage | its ends locked 
¢ together by a “ YALE ”’ Padlock, wil 










3,000 Claims Pai 









Accident Insurance, with $26 





Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 


: Pp 
Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 Same, nickel-plated, : 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


* The Padlock 1s of bronze throughout, and is practically 
the Rates of Stock Companies. indestructible. ‘ 
$90, y it taneuanes ta tenes It is of exact size shown by illustration, and every genuine 


one has the word YALE cast in the case. 


Price of Padlock, 12 inch Chain and Ring, 
d. Not One Unpaid. complete, by mail, postpaid, $1.25 

: 1.50 
Weekly Indemnity. Address, 


$10,000 Insurance, perce «phoma Indemnity, at cor THE YALE & TOWNE M’P'G CO., 


How To BECOME A en for circular oe Ap STAMFORD, CONN. 
plication Blank, and when received, out your application, 7 
inclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on i . . . 7 aoe bg nol 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. Boevert, : : ; : : . 22g Franklin Street. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. CHICAGO, é 


° . . 64 Lake Street. 
Or they may be obtained through any Hardware Dealer. 



























IF YOU ARE IN WANT 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


OR OF A 


~« COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 


OR OF 


Bicycle “4 Tricydls Secessoriss 


Fi. B. HART. 


ent for Phila 


311 ARCH STREET, othe PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i siibeatces 
ENGLISH BICYCLES : 


The Harvard, 
British Challenge, 
ss. Rudge, Etc. 


BOYS? BICYCLES : 


The Ideal, | 
The Otto, The Ocine, 


Petite Tricyctes es. 


RIDING SCHOOLS: 
Horticultural Hall, Broad Street ; 
Park Rink, Belmont and Elm Avenues, West Philadelphia. 


—___ii—- 


=. z. HART, 


811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE TRIBUNE FOR THE CAMPAIGN. | 
Cents. 


Tue New York WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent for 7 
months (28 weeks) for 50 cents; THz SEMI-WEEKLY for $1. 
As a Premium for campaign clubs, The Wat- 
erbury Watch has been an unexpected and remarkable 
success. THE TRIBUNE is compelled to offer it again. 
The country calls for earnest, untiring, enthusiastic 
work for Republican success. THE TRIBUNE advocating 
the development of manufactures, and protection also to 
the interest of farmers, will bend its energies vigorously 
toward victory on that platform. 
Have your own watch! Don’t be late! Don’t depend 
on others! 
$8.8O0—The watch and 3 WEEKLIES 7 months. 
6.80 — The watch and 10 WEEKLIES 7 months. 
11.0 —The watch and 20 WEEKLIES 7 inonths. 
16.00— The watch and 30 WEEKLIES 7 months. 
20.00 — Forty WEEKLIEs and the watch free. 
8.80— The watch and WEEKLY one year. 
4.80 —The watch and SEMI-WEEKLY one year. 
nay For 25 cents extra the Waterbury watch-chain 
(nickle-silver), guard and call-whistle. 





THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EU ROP EXCURSIONS 


1884 Combining unequalled advantages 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. Register 
early. E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston 








UTING & 


AQ ILLUSTRATED Mthly 
JSAGAZINE: of RECREATION 





Emprisine 80 Paces of Letier-press 
Artistically 


Printed on fing paper 
and protested by a ieakeene' Geen 
GRE THe onty MAGAZINE of its Kind in 
THE betel === Vieayant words 
frees the Press Steadily crowing to be 
Jone oF oVe Most Attpactive Monthlics) 
-** Boston Adveptisey -~= 
Its artistic featvees are superb 
e.g 72" Rochester Herald «++ 
Liv editors and bricht contributors’ 
~* <THE Onsresationalist +++ 
Tnvalable to apy one loving ovtkdoop 
life. The Illustrations are ip the bichest 
Style ofark+-+ Beston Herald «++ 


Of rresoank interest to all lovers of 
Ovidooe § popts.«+- Portland Transcripts: 
—lif Netably Low Price —— 
Gives every lover of ovt-deor life an 

oppertunity t° Make an investmsnt 
that wilh certainly pay .===@ 


£°* a Year; 20 cents a copy} 


ele Sona tae Le 

) Pp ° 

rey i'n — 
¥ ebm, Ge 

178 Tremont St: Besten «Mass 
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| SARAH DE BERENGER. 





CHOICE FICTION 


FOR 


SUMMER READING. 


VESTIGIA, By Greorce FLEMING, author of ‘*Kismet,” 

a **The Head of Medusa.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
1,25. 

A NEWPORT AQUARELLE. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE USURPER. An Episode in Japanese History. 
Translated from the French of Judith Gautier by AnBy 
L. ALGER. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

THE SAN _ ROSARIO RANCH. By Mavp Howe. 
16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By Rosert Louis STEVEN- 
SON. With illustrations by F.T. Merrill. 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

OODS. A Novel. 
Cloth. Price, ey 
BY THE TIBER. By the author of “Signor Monal- 

dini’s Niece.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. y the author of 
** Kismet” and “‘ Mirage.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. By the author 
of ** His Majesty Myself.” 16mo° Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
DOCTOR JACOB. A _Novel. By Miss M. B. Ep- 

WARDS. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jran 
16mo. Cloth, Price, $1.00. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELow. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


1zmo, Cloth. 


By Louisa M. AtcoTt. 16mo. 


INGELow. 
16mo, 


By Jean INGELow. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

DON JOHN. By JEAN INGELow. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
1.00. 


Our publications are * ia sale by all Booksellers, and 


will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 


BOSTON, 


Manufacturer's of Fine Lawn Tennis, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Tennis Supplies of Every Description. 
OUR NEW MODEL CHAMPION 


Is acknowledged by Professional Players to be the best 
Racket known for durability, finish and model; price, $5.00. 
Our 


PEERLESS, CLIMAX & ECLIPSE, 


also leading patterns this season, are very popular, and are 
finding a ready sale. The celebrated 


PETTITT RACKET, 


so universally liked in the past, is manufactured by us again 
this season. This racket is so well known to the Trade and 
Public thatit calls for no special mention here. Itis sufficient 
to say, for the benefit of those who have not used it, that it is 
manufactured EXCLUSIVELY by us after the model furnished 
by Mr. THomas Pettitt, of Boston, the Champion Tennis 
Player of America, and is used by him in all Championship 
maf’ .es. Mr. Pettitt is now abroad, and during his vas f 
wil! play many of the leading Tennis players of England. 
He vill also ‘challenge the English Champion, George 
Lambert, for the Championship of England, The 


PETTITT CHAMPION RACKET 


has no rr aver in this country; price, with cedar handle, 
$5.50; with cork handle, $6.00. 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLUBS AND THE TRADE. 
Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 
HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 

51 to 57 Hanover Street, = - |: BOSTON, MASS. 








Fully Revised in 1884. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Chief Cities and popular Resorts of New England, and to its scenery and historic attrac- 
tions; with the Western and Northern Borders from New York to Quebec; with sixteen maps. Price, $1.50. 

“Osgood’s ‘Handbook to New England’ bids fair, in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief compass a vast amount of information, which all tourists 
to the seaside, mountain, and country summer resorts of New England, will gladly possess,”—Mew York 
Evening Post. “tis prepared with great care and thoroughness, and is the best American guide-book’ that 
has yet appeared.”— 7he /ndependent. “It is so complete and satisfactory, that it is not likely soon to have 
a rival in the field. Itis as comprehensive, minute, and accurate as Baedeker’s excellent European guides, 
after which it is modelled.”—Fournal of Chemistry. ‘This volume richly deserves a place in every trunk 
and library east of the Hudson River.”—Christian Register. “Itis about as nearly faultless as such a book 
can be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient size, recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.”"—-New York 


= THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A guide to the Peaks, Passes, and Ravines of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and to the 
adjacent Railroads, Highways, and Villages, with the Lakes and Mountains of Western Maine; also Lake 
Winnepesaukee and the Upper Connecticut Valley. More than goo pages of thorough and practical descrip- 
tions; prices and locations of all hotels and boa ‘ding-houses, and routes; six maps of the White Mountains, 
Franconia Mountains, the Presidential Range, Lake Winnepesaukee, Western Maine, and the routes to the 


mountains; six fine panoramas from the mountain tops. 


Price, $1.50. 


“Invaluable to one who wishes to journey intelligently.” —Churchman. 
“With such an aid the mountains become doubly attractive.”-—Cincinnati Times. 
“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide-book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be pro- 


duced. 


It is simply indispensable to all who visit or sojourn among the White Mountains.” — Congregationalist. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


A Guide to Novia Scotia, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Quebec, etc., with eight maps. 


Price, $1.50. 


Commended by Karl Kron, in Outing for April, 1884, (page 18) as “ an invaluable companion.” 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


By EvizaBetH Karr. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

An admirable practical book. The selection and man- 
agement of a horse, all the details of equipment, every sep- 
arate article of dress that the rider should wear, and the 
making of it—all these are described specifically; and the 
book is made still more useful by illustrative cuts. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


A Novel. By F. Marton CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” and ‘* To Leeward.” 16mo, $1.25. 
“Of all Mr. Crawford’s works the most interesting, 
a and masterly is a ‘A Roman Singer.’ ’— The 
eek (Toronto). 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE. 


Especially the American System: An Argument for 
Industrial Freedom against the Fallacies of Free Trade. 
By Evuis H. RoBerts. 12mo, $1.50. 

For for years Mr. Roberts was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in Congress, and studied the 
whole subject of Government Revenue thoroughly. his 
book not only forms a very important aid to understanding 
the Tariff question as now presented to the country for con- 
sideration, but will be a standard work on the subject. 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE. 

For 1884, Revised to Date, with Five New Maps, 1n- 
cluding Street Plans of London and Paris. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.50. 

“We know of no European guidebook which so 
admirably combines brevity, accuracy, completeness, con- 
venience of shape.”— The Independent. 

*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 





| COUES’ KEY 


| 


TO 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


Containing a concise account of every species of 
living and fossil birds at present known on the continent 
north of the boundary line between Mexico and the 
United States, including Greenland. Second edition, 
revised to date, and entirely re-written; with 
are incorporated General Ornithology; an outline of 
the structure and classification of birds; and Field 
Ornithology; a manual of collecting, preparing and 
preserving birds. Profusely illustrated. The original 
edition of this Standard Text Book of Ornithology, 
being entirely out of print, and still very much in demand, 
the publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
in the preparation of “*THE NEW KEY,” in which 
the whole subject is carefully brought down to date, 
the text having been nearly quadrupled and the illustrations 
doubled in quantity. 

1 vol., royal 8vo., vellum cloth, $10.00. 
8vo., half morocco, $13.50. 


which 


1 vol., royal 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pusuisiers, 


‘BOSTON. 











THE JOHN! WILKINSON CONAN, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


“8 GAMES, SPORTS »° PASTIMES, 8 


For In and Out of Doors Amusement and Recreation, including 
TENNIS, ARCHERY, CROQUET, BADMINTON, LACROSSE, BOATS 
AND BOATING GOODS, FISHING TACKLE, BASE BALLS 
AND SUPPLIES, GYMNASIUM OUTFITS, 
CRICKET AND FOOT BALL. 


Send ior No, 800 Catalogue, which coitains [lustrated Descriptions, with Price List, 
ewce¥ SOE AGEIINS FOR THE 


Sa eo 
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BICYCLE HOSE 
Black, 
Navy Blue 
AND 
Grey. 
All Ribbed and 
Shaped. 

Send $1, $1.50 or $2 
for sample pair. 
We guarantee satis- 
faction or will 
refund. 


" SHOES. 


WitH RuBBER SOLES, AT 
$3, $4. 50, $5 
er Pair. 

Free on ves of price. 


HELMETS. 


“~ — Any Shade, $1.75 each. 
POLO CAPS. 
Any Color, $1.00 eaoh. 


All Free by mail on re- 


ceipt of price. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 68 & 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 





Press of Rockwell and Churchill, Boston, Mass, 




















THE MOST NECESSARY 


SPORTING OUTFIT 


A MAN CAN HAVE IS A POLICY IN 
FSV 


© THE TRAVELERS 


6 LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


For the reason that out of 1,000,000 men insured under its Accident Policies 
since 1864, nearly 


ONE IN NINE, 


Including all Classes and Employments, have received Fatal or Disabling 
Accidents and been Paid Cash Benefits, Amounting to 


$6,500,0U0O, 
IN SUMS FROM 43 CENTS TO $10,000. 


The amount in 1883 alone was over $864,000, or more than $2,750 a day. 








WE ISSUE 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


$5 to $10 per year for all ordinary occupations for each $1,000 of Insurance, 


with $5 weekly indemnity; larger sums at proportionate rates. 





REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


Just the thing for Travelers, but not Limited to Accidents of Travel. 


Sold at Local Agencies and all leading Railroad Stations. 


25 CENTS A DAY, $4.50 FOR THIRTY DAYS, 
SECURES 


$23,000 in ease of Death, $15 a Week if Disabled. 


ONLY STRONG ACCIDENT COMPANY 


IN AMERICA. 


Assets, - - - - - = $7,435,000. 
Surplus and Policy Holders, - $1,868,000. 





JAMES G, BATTERSON, Pres RODNEY DENNIS, dey, JOHN E, MORRIS, Asst Sey, || 
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